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[‘‘x00x ovr!” HE INTERRUPTED, GUILTILY, ‘‘LADY BILL HAS FAINTED.”] 


LADY RAVENHILL’S SECRET. 
—o— 
CHAPTER IX. 


Tag rescue of the two soldiers, and the 
thrilling circumstances attending that event 
were daly chronicled in the Local Thunderer, 
bat no clue was afforded that gave any hint of 
the stranger's name—the stranger who had 
been the mysterious hero! Some people said 
he was an officer, staying with another officer 
in barracks ; some said he was aforeign count 
—some said he belonged to a yacht which 
had steamed away the next morning ; but no 
<— was really one bit wiser than their neigh- 

ours, 

Molly and her friend often talked about him, 
wondered who he was, where he came from, 
and would they ever see him again? Their 


wish was Seog pey in av unpleasant 
manner re long, and in the following 
manner. Mrs, Hill pet spentis pony-carriage, 
and a pretty pony; was very fond of 
ta country drives, accompanied b 
Molly, and ® tiny groom, “Phe pretty pony had 





gone permanently lame, and was lately re- 
placed by another—a cob of fourteen hands— 
black brown, the fashionable colour; ex- 
tremely fast, showy, and handsome; price, 
one hundred and twenty guineas, He had 
been purchased more for looks and style than 
character; and his new mistress soon dis- 
covered that he was a handful to drive. His 
mouth was like iron; he was always looking 
out for something to shy at, and more than 
once had bolted for a short distance in a very 
alarming manner. Good-bye to the nice, 
quiet, peacefal country drives, among lanes 
where the young ladies could descend and 
gather wild flowers at their ease; could pick 
them from the carriage, could pass train, 
jingling country waggons, and traction engines 
in safety. 


The new pony changed all that. There 
never was @ drive now without some “ scene,” 
Mrs. Fortescue had no idea that her animal 
was but as quiet as asheep. No one knew his 
“goings on” e Mary, Nellie, and the 

m; and the mistress was ashamed to tell 
im, lest she should be thought a coward, and 
afraid of him—which she was in her heart, 





So it happened that on a certain fine August 
afternoon the young ladies set out to pay a 
country visit at some distance—Nellie, in a 
new white dress of most recherché description, 
a sapphire-blue velvet toque, a white lace 
1, and long tan gloves; Mary, in pale 

pink, with a large white hat, half-smothered 
in long ostrich feathers, and a parasol, own 
sister to Nellie’s. They thought themselves 
looking very smart, indeed, and so they were. 
Two prettier girls could not have been found 
in Seabeach. ,It happened to be Monday, 
and the pony was fresh—very exceedingly 
fresh—snorting, and whisking his tail, and 
making sudden dashes, and rashes, and jerks. 
Nellie, with her mouth very firmly set, her 
hands fully occupied, her eyes on the pony’s 
ears, had no time for conversation, and was 
driving very well. Passing from the town to 
the suburbs—from the suburbs to the country, 
and once out in the lanes—she felt more at 
ease, and turned to say something to Mary; 
when, at that instant, a child, or rather a 
good-sized boy, suddenly ‘jamped from a bank 
right into the middle of the road; the pony 
gave a shy—a frightful shy to one side, then » 
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plunge forward, dragging}Nellie almost over 
the splashboard. The fragile light little 
carriage rocked once, and _ recovered) its 
balance—another larch, and over it went, 
actually upside down—wheels uppermoat ! 
The groom and the young ladies were shot’ 
out in three different directions, and away 
tore the pony, full gallop with 
the remains of the trap at his heels. Finally 
kicking:himself quite clear of everything, he 
made off for a long *s_ enjoyment in 
the free open country, and was only caught at 
nine o’clock that night. Meanwhile, his 
victims in the road remained immovable for 
several minutes. 

The first perscn on theground was the hero 
of the bathing accident, who had been walking 


on the downs above, and seen the whole:catas- | bh 


trophe. He came down at express spsed— 
sprang into the roadp amd picked up the: lady 
nearest to him,MMifes:Portesous: 


“ Oh, I’m sobadl ow on ow feeling hel 
lessly for her haty,whiioh : beom:fiustaned: 


Thomas bad ha@hisshead cut opemjand now 
approached thism, bleeding terribly. 
“ TL always Kaew he»would do itjsooner or 


later,”’, he raid bresthtessly; but: Mrs. Hill 
would not-be sajd; or led.  Siie's badly hurt, 
miss, I’m afraid, mies! ” 


‘* No; I’m not!” said afaint My, ge 


struggled: to sit up; “ Oli! Mary, I hope I 
have not killed you. and Yoa: seem 
to have hurt your head, Thomas? This istoo 
much,” staggeringtoher feeta*‘ To tarn us\ont” 
in the road, kick the carriage: to pieces, and 
go off with himself! Lookvat my arms and 
hands! ” displaying amass of broken skim and. 
— Pg ce y” at catching & 
glimpse of the strangér, who: been stayin 
behind her all the: time, and’ had assisted’ her : 


to rise; thouginshemever noticed him. ‘ = and 


again—you sehively. to come im for’ these: 


im sory 10 
Re I do)” ke auswered 
you are badly burt.” 
be Ne not very badly» Thomas looks much 
worse. Here, Mary; ifyow coul@ get at my 
nanikerehiieh: be might tie-if'rownd’his head. 
Juat look atéur clothes!—we are like millers— 
ragged millers. Where is my hat?’’ she asked, 
looking round. ‘‘ Thank you, very much,”—te 
the stranger who had picked it up, and began 
to flatten it into shape. “It is a mercy we 
were not all killed; and now what are we to 
do next?’ looking helplessly down the road, 
where part of the carriage and two or three 
cushions were strewn in the dirt, ‘‘and here 
we are. That is what remains of the trap, but 
where's the pony?” 

“ Dead I hops,” exclaimed’ Mary, viciously. 
“ Hatefal little vicious beast |! I knew he-was- 
going to do something to-day.’ 

“ Why did you’ not'tell me in time; my: good 
girl,” said her friend, with a smile, “and we 
might havegot outand walked. We willthave 
plenty of walking as it is—three’ miles to 
Seabeach” 

“If you will be-advised ‘by me,’’ said the 
young man, who haé picked up two parasols, 
a bracelet; and & card-case, ‘I would humbly 
suggest your walking down to that farm:house 
in the trees; resting, bathing your cuts and 
bruises, and sending into Seabsech for a 
fly. I will fetch one for you, if you like,” 
politely. 

‘*Thank you very much indeed.. Werwill 
startoffatonce. No use standing here, like 
—like Marius among the ruins of: oe 
is there?”—laughing. “And I. dardsay we 
shall beable to find some:little: boy: who will 
ran inte Seabéach; and. I-hope thay will- be 
able to give usa cap of tea at the farmhouse” 


| each others’ names. 


craving for. No matter what your attics, 5 
tea—a cup of taa—whether you are cryin 
goin to b® married, or have: met wit hed } 
ident, or come home from a dance!” 
arr Are. the ladies-of your family. very. partial 
to that cup that cheers, but does: not inebri- 
ate ot ” she asked, with a smile. 


in my family,” ae said, rather stiffly. ‘You 
‘seem to-be very badly burt; surveying the 
hand from which. she w: to dis- 
éngage a tattered glove with great dismay. 
bw a me, andiI — ower it,” — he = 
ckly, easily, an inlessly, with as ap 
fi ue 2 Goin a anes and in 

















she:gladly opted 4 wh white 


shat wae ‘Mew Moston sth. ‘By; the 


the very 
» After awhile, 


ont ee sai their dremsesand smoothed 
heir; and repaired thamselves : 








tleman, wito waw lounging outside, Wass also: i 


bidden. 
Thomas ae Spans g 
they were sea r thse 
her| table, partaking of tea and peach. 2 rere 
fresh butter; as rocially age 
known each other all: their 


carriage, tie: 
Por edit 
Ravenhiii—for, 
guessed that it ishep ‘“Notfit. fomeny lady to 
drive, I wonder’’—l6o across: at Nellie; 
who, wrapped: im the stawl, with: an 
unusual colour in her cheek, and pretty little 
loose loeks of her hair: protrading over her 
forehead, was looking particularly well—“ I 
wonder,” he said, slowly, “ that your husband 
bougat such a brute, or allowed you to drive 
it: ” 

At this seemingly’ barmiess the 
delicate colour senk from her cheeks, fron her- 
lips, and she'said im a\ very cool, frosty sort of 
tone;— 

oM y—my husband had nothing-to say to it. 
It is nottiiog tovhim.” 

Lord Ravenhill felt that' he was snubbed; 
that- he had been making too free ‘with this 
dainty, proud lady with the’ patrician 
features and the deep violet eyes: Something’ 
more’ than her mere words conveyed her 
annoyance—her eyes; her look} her’ little chill 
smile-—and he turned' for consolation to the 
other young lady, oe dark-eyéd, piquant-look- 
ingeompamon, and began to talk of something 
else; and Mrs, Merton, who had been out*itito 
the-kitchen for a freste supply of cream; camre 
in and: made grand diversion*by’ asking them 
if they had scon the grand account: of the two’ 
men! who were’ nearly good whole 
thing wae int the’ Scabeach: Bupress’ 

* Yeu; wommeme ewes O if Am 


 vioiOus- brute,” seid Lord 





‘That igewhate your ladies always: have a 





had® redovered: hem good huttoury “ 


generally, | w 
came dowm to tea, to whicli the strange gene |/ 


whorewbouts of the: |. 


course; you have long! ago | 


 worwltueused the thigp iteelt P? pata ‘| 


, gentleman was: the’ one wiio went out im the 
- boat @) snaheough en in? n g her head, 
andtsmiling ovem’at Her risi-visd’ 

“ Bless my heart! you don’t say ‘so, I'm 
proud.to.see you under raf roof, sir. It wasa 
wonderful firtething to do! 

“ No, nothing, nothing at all, - reddening & 


L-can’¢-allow-you-to- 
cat out of the bag with Mrs.—Mrs.—Mra,—?”” 


looking across at Nellie; interrogatively. 


my neme-is- 
‘* Just the half of mine,’ he returned, with 
a smile, and then followed the two girls.to the 
open door, which led into an- old-fashioned 
garden, blooming with stocks, and pinks and 
pansies, and large bushes: of fragrant 
lavender. 

“ And won't you tell us.the wholmofit?’ 
hoa can plucking a spray and putting it i in 


“ We ~ all had an idea est you 
again, ableast I had,” said 
**T had timent that I hed no¢-eeen. the 


oa: ae 


if they h ad | 
and yet tlie-| 
of the company’ did not knowr| 


Pe me oi se and: th ~ 
ado 


1 gels eon and 

a while- their: pon crowned 
; enteame round and 
4 and sat down on’a bench outside. 
the parlour window, looking as white as a 
sheet, and very much upset and ill. 

‘*I told you you were more hurt than you 
pretended,” said Lord Ravenhill, confidently. 
‘You ought to see a doctor the ‘moment you 
go home. Such a capsize as you had is not to 
be langied’ at. Do. yon! # little brandy 
would do her good, Mrs. Merton 2?” tarning to 
that elderly dame with an air of critical 
inquiry. 

“ Not for me,” said Nellie, suddenly finding 
ber tongue, “ not ‘dr millions; the very 
smell of ‘itis ¢ Oh! Here isthe fly at 

last;”” sie’ added in‘ = tone: of ‘intense: relief, 
and wet cavalier kgawre nastier = avens gate 
to’ throw’ if open: & ‘parley with 
driver ; and‘whilst‘ he ‘vinuwi Waly alt \x © 
eignifiant: low'tone; “ F cd we must: give 
him w sent Back'totown, eh? * 

“Yes,” assented the: ottier, wearily, “T 
fe ere »” apdso Lord ‘drove 
His wife and Her friend; 
little kn knowing who one of pot ie corres: Wee. 

He-was’ very kind’ ‘and* attentive to them; 
ver Mee taaer oat cently over rough 

'them-o ‘at their As vd 


| hatand walked py 
en reneaaid 
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their and) des seekers in 
quest of trap and’ pony, aud reached the retire- 
pent Sain Boek apf did yow ever know 
onything so awial as<this?” casting. her hat 


“with a-gesture of despera- 
tion. ‘It’s too extraordinary! Fancy his 
by ee oom 

* oyyour’ husband’ being so nice!’ 


smiling approvingly.’ 

Wee aa 7 té°de?. He will be coming 
here.;.: He* ia T friend’ and onra now 
Pe sure we shall seea great’ 
déal * Batif heever hasa glimmerin 
of ew ides ef whom / am, I shall leave you 
and ran away to America!” 

wepunal Way teell yen rieueeyt > 
your y should you run ns 

~ a aiiecbemeee-3 would —and’should.”’ 

‘“ Beoauseis no Treason,” arg ° 
‘* Here; Mary |” up 


snatehing a 
Li-ion this; that you 
never, never tell him!” 

‘* No need! of “TT 
prontisey and'thatewill bs I've: kept 
yout y well and-1 ans not going to 
tell him now, unless*you'give'me leave.” 

‘*Thew you may be-certain of one thing— 
I'l neverdo that'l:” 


CHAPTER X. 


notonly physically; bat-morally, Lord Raven- 
hilly who haddiscoversd ax old friend in Cap- 
tains Portesoue, was now daily in the house; 
aMeadingpamtser ¢ wtacuntile shies soslnendl 
a g side te ? 
death of his leisare-on board ‘his ttiend’s —— 
yacht, now in the inner harbour—the admir- 
atiow of allepassere-by—with her roomy decks, 
laege cabins). bright brasses, and smart-looking 
seamen) with her name, Constan*ia, in golden 
letters}on:tHe bands of their caps, The crew 
were not: ascustomed to be thus: land-locked 
fowa week at » tintin the: very height of the 
yashting-season; and wondered and grumbled 
tothemecives, asi they’ played cards on deck, 
these magnificent Aagast afternoons: 

“What on earth the skipper”—as they 
called Lord Ravenhili—‘‘ could be up to now? 
and what was keeping him.in Seabeach?’’ 
If he had heen. the question point blank 
he would have not been ready with any reply. 
He asked himself over and over again, what 
he: was: lying up in’ harbour for? and’ 
ashamed‘to: tell hiurelf the truth: He- told 
hitaself that he wauted:to see more of Forteseus 
—such a good 'fette w—it’ was really 
welloworth om@ week or two, to’ tall 
over their shooting oxperiences an 4s and’ 
figutt leix victories: o'er again. He certainly 
diduot.‘lilse to adatit to himself that he was 
anxisusto have another interview with Mrs. 


Hilly the:* pretty: young widow,’ as‘ he had" 
nisite imiadshe must bs—having sub! 
jected his friends Teddy’ toa. vigorous -cross- 


on 


“Look here, Teddy,” he-said, after the des- 
sert hatbeen placed onthe table-and servants 
“what would’ you think of 
getting your mother and sister and/Mrs. Hill 
tocomefor'a cruise with me? We might rem 
déww' to. Lisbon, and if they liked or to Gib: 
Lovely» ehi Lots of’ room; you 
see!” poidting’torvarious -gilt:pauelléd’ ca 
déorsi: “ We haven't'a bad cook, you know’; 
aad: Pitcget‘a piano on: board, and a lob’ of 


“Tm. same they’ woul? like it awfully; 
ouby: we would ‘be enol’ a large party!” re- 
turned Tetdy, doubtfally, 

“Nonsense! the-mre-the- merrier! Your 
sister's: intendéd: migh® come; too! Make’ 
ti r for her, eh |” laughing: 

“ Tirne could et leave!'” da&biously: 

“4 Witty st? Of ‘course he can! And perhaps 
Mis: Hul¥s husband wou'd join ws, too! By- 


examination one evening’ after 


' know'm 





the-way, who is»he; and’ where is he?” he 
asked, with well-dissembled nonchalance, 

*T slioul@ be-ancommonly obliged*to-you if 
youcould tell'me,’’ said Teddy; squaring his 
elbows: on the table, and blowing a cloud of 
smoke~ into the air, “ for it is more-than I 
} ¥ 

‘* You don’t'say so! said his companion; in 
amazement. “This is ali humbug! You 
must have some idea!” 

** Not the smallest, upon my honour, my 
dear fellow!”’ 

“Ts-she-p wilow?” inquisitively. 

“T cannof'tell you that, either.” 

. “But your mother and sister know ?” in- 
terrogatively. 

‘Yes; they know right enough, I imagine, 
and for once a pair of women have been able 
to keep a secret.” 

“But why should there be any mystery 
about it?’’ demanded the other, angrily. “If 
the man is dead, he is dead, and there’s an end 
of it! And if he is not, he must be under some 
cloud and unabie to show up, for she is a very 
— girl. It's not likely he dererted hor ! 

he can’t be more than one-and-twenty.”’ 

‘*Oh; she is more than that,” said Teddy, re- 
fleetively, ‘I'll tell you allI know abont it. 
When I'came home last time from India I found 
Mrs: Hill instatled as a permanent inmate - 2 
second daughter tomy mother, and a sister to 
Mary, with whom she was at school. I tried 
to-find out who‘she was, where she came from, 


| and all that sort of thing, but my mother said 


that her former hietory-was very painful, and 
she did not wish it*to be talked about, nor tite 
husband, At first I came to the conclusion 
that Me. Hill wae in the land of the living, but 
now Il have quite made up my mind that he is 
déad ‘and, let us hope; buried,” 

“Why so?” asked’ his: companion, in- 
credulously. 

“ Because he is never mentioned: She never 
gets any letters from him, but not only that, 
there is a kind of silence about him that I 
could ‘not exactly explain, that makes me feel 


pretty surethat he is not in the land of the. 


living., Besides, she was in the despest mourn- 
ing when she came to my mother, and she has 
a handsome jointure.” 

‘And the mourniog and the jointure look 
like » widow, you think?” said Lord Raven. 
hil]; lazily. 

‘* What else ?’’ 

“What else, indeed ! I. daresay she married 
some scamp in her teens, and he led her a life 
for-a-while, and then was obliging enough to 
make bis exit to another world; but somehow 
she looks far more like an unmarried girl than 
either wife or widow.” 

“Nevertheless she is both safe enough,” 
said Captain Fortescue, decidedly. : , 

“Well, we need not count on Mr, Hill’s 
company,” returned his host, pushing back 
his chair and rising, “ You must try and get 
your mother to come on a cruise; I'll take 
the best of care of the family and ‘not’ bring 
them to grief; you will talk her round for me. 
Come along and takea.turn on the pier, it’s 
getting rather stuffy below. Have another 
cigar. There's the box, help yourself.” 

The: next afternoom Nellie was sufficiently 
recovered to make lier appearance in tRe 
drawing-room, looking extremely fresh. and 
young and pretty in a soft white dress, with a 
silver belt and necklet, and a bunch of carna. 
tions at her throat. Teddy Fortescue, the tea 
tray, and Lord Ravenhill, entered simultane- 
ously, and were all made equally welcome. 
This’ was the meeting she had beew bracing 
herself up to for the last fonr days. She 
wanted to talk to him ar a.complete stranger, 
of'conrse, yet knowing all the time:-He was her 
cousin and her husband, and“then to let him 
go his own way, and allow their lives once 
more to drift apart: 

“I am glad to see you down, Mrs, Hill,” he 
said, taking a low chair close to the tea-table, 
“f hope you are quits recovered from tite 
effects of your acciden‘.” 

“Yes! quite; thanks,” she answered, with- 
out looking at him, and continuing to keep 





her eyes fastened on a satin sachet that she 
was embroidering for a bazaar. 

‘What had happsned to her?” he asked 
himself, irritably, Had he offended hor in any 
way? Shewas quite different to the girt on 
the’beach and in the farm-house. Cool, self- 
contained, reserved, and distant! 

“T hope you are going to get rid of that 
black cob,” he said, after a second’s hesitation. 
‘* He is not fit for any lady to drive—a hard- 
mouthed, vicious, dangerous animal.” 

‘* Yes, P remember your saying you wondered 
my’ husband allowed mo to drive such a 
brate!” sho said, with a peculiar smile, 

“Yes, and I put my foot in it. I mean, T 
said the wrong thing, as I always do,” he 
replied, in’ a lower voices “As II under- 
stand that you are a widow, and I beg your 
pardon for my stupid blunder most sincerely.” 

‘You did not think I looked like a widow, 
I suppose,” she-observed, with her eyes bent 
upon her work, but ber heart beating so fast 
that it seemed almo:t to choke her. 

“No, since‘you ask me. I did not then, anc 
I do not now.” 

‘“ Appearances are deceitfal sometimes,” sho 
said, raising her eyes, and looking into his faee 
with a strange expression of mingled resent- 
ment and amazement. 

Widow, indeed! What would he say if some 
wicked fairy: were to whisper in his ear that 
the supposed widow was his own wife ? 

‘And is if long since—since you have Jost 
your husbaad?” he-asked, with an air of well 
feigned sympathy. 

**About three years!” she returned, her 
eyes again glued to her work. 

What pretty licstle dainty hands she had, 
thought the young man beside her—so thin, 
and small, and taper! But why were they 
shaking so strangely ?—tremblingso much that 
the needle seemed hardly under the command 
of those fairy fingers ! 

Perhaps the late Mr. Hill was really a sore 
subject. His suspicion was realized by a low 
voice suidenly saying,— 

‘* Lord Ravenhill, please never speak to mo 
of my husband again! It is; as you can ima- 
gine, a very painfal subject.” 

‘*Oh'! of course, certainly,” he stammered. 
Tn fact, I’m afraid, that for a stranger you 
will think I have been uncommonly free and 
easy, acd inquisitive and rude!” 

‘Free and easy, and inquisitive and rude! 
How many more names are you going to cal. 
yourself ?’”’ she-asked, with'a smile. 

“They ssened to be getting on very well,” 
said Mary to herself, as she glanced stealthily 
at this most extraordinary pair. And whats 
handsome couple they were! What mar- 
véllous: self-command ‘Nellie had brought tc 
her aid ! 

She was working away and langhing, and 
chatting, and smiling as if her neighbour was 
the-most ordinary; everyday acqnaintance, 

Ab! Mary—you: don’t know as much as 
you think! Aappearances are deceitful.” 

Soon a large flock of visitors were ushered 
in, and seattered about the apartments, drink 
ing tex and eating cake, and retailiog the 
local gossip to Captuin, Mra., and Miss For- 
tesene, The’ couple at the other side of the 
table remained undisturbed, and continue? 
their conversation with uninterrupted zest. 

“So !’’ said a discontented daady to him- 
self; as he glanesdirritably at the pair in ques- 
tion, then at his own reflection in the glass, 
then at them again, “So the pretty widow 
has come off her high horse at last, and iz 
letting that dark fellow that owns the big 
steam-yacht make himself very agreeable ta 
her!” 

He was talking very earnestly—very eager!s 
—about something or other, and she was listen- 
ing quite lacently. Perhaps she wonld 
do the usnal thing, and give him one of her 
awful snubs soon; and send him away like 
many others—a sadder, if not a wiser man! 
He was an uncommonly good-looking man, 
too. May be that was the reason she’ was 
giving himsuch a long tethor ! ' 

“There! He has got it at last!” hesaid to 
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himeelf, with great glee, as he saw the yacht- 
ing man pash back his chair with a gesture 
of impatience, put down hia tea-cup, and 
move over to where hia friend, Captain For- 
tescue was exercising all his attractions on 
two young ladies. What had Nellie said to 
drive him from her side? You shall hear, 

After talking very pleasantly for some time 
about ordinary every-day topics Lord Raven- 
hill had suddenly harked—back again to the 
subject of the black cob. 

“I beg you will get rid of him, Mrs. Hill; 
he is not safe, I assure youhe isnot! He 
might do for » Polo pony, bat he is certainly 
not cut out for harness, Send him up to 
Tattersall’s, and oblige me!” 

“Oblige you? Why should I oblige you, 
Lord Ravenhill!” the asked, with a faint 
smile, and raised e) cbrows. 

‘* Well, obiige your friends, among whom I 
hope you will permit me to enrol myself!” 

To the reyuest there was no answer for 
s2me seconds. 

‘May 1? May I consider myself your 
friend?” he urged. 

‘“‘Nol” she barat out, suddenly, “No! I 
don’t want your friendship!” 

Her companion gazed at her for a moment 
in stupefied astonishment, This was plain 
English with a vengeance ! 

* All rigut, Mrs. Hill,” he answered, at last, 
reddening even under his sunburnt skin. 
‘I'm not a fellow to intrude myself where I 
am not wanted, nor to offer my friendship 
twice!” So saying he got up and left her, as 
we have already seen. 

Nellie glanced after him as he walked across 
the room. It was wisest—far wisest—to put 
a barrier between them at the very outset, she 
said to herself, valiantly, Friendship might 
lead to something else, to some ridiculous com- 
plications, Best remain strangers. 

She was a widow he had met accidentally at 
the sea-side; and he was a friend of Teddy 
Fortescue’s, and there the matter must end— 
would end—should end! He was not a man 
to offer his friendship twice, as he had said. 
But what possessed him to offer it at all? 

She stole a good look at him, as she stood 
talking to Mary Fortescue—a leieurely, critical 
stare, She could not help remarking that he 
was one of the handsomest men she had ever 
seen—tall, slight, and well-bred looking, with 
a rather grave, dark face. 

‘*My husband!” she said to herself, in- 
audibly of course, and the blood mounted to 
her temples as she uttered the three syllables. 
How cdd itseemed! At avy rate, he was a 
man of. whom she could justly be proud, and 
she there and then felt a secret, strange, little 
thrill of satisfaction, as she took in every inch 
of his well-cat features, the slightly haught 
carriage of his head, and his graceful, 4 
knit figure. 

‘He is furious with me,”’ she said, to her- 


self, ‘and itis just as well, I daresay if he 


bad the most distant idea of who I was, he 
would be somewhat astounded; he would not 
think so much of me then—his toy, as I was 
to have. been.” 

Nevertheless, when the little tea party broke 
up and Lord Ravenhill took his leave, she 
could not refrain from giving him her hand 
in answer toa very distant bow—and oat of 
pure contrariness—a most charming, bewitch- 
ing smile, the memory of which he carried 
a vay with him, and treasured most foolishly 
fo: three whole days. 





CHAPTER Xl 


“IT wonper at you, Nellie! I really am not 
easily astonished, but you astonished me this 
afternoon !’’ said her friend, coming into her 
room as she was dressing for dinner, ‘ Sach 
cool self-possession I never saw! How you 
could keep your countenance and chatter 
away in tuat charming, everyday manner to 
your own husband—speakiog to him in that 
character for the firat time—is quite beyond 
my comprehension! Were you not nervous? 





Were you not nearly bursting out laughing, or 
orying, or something? "’ 

‘T was nervous enough,” said her friend, 
twisting her long hair into a neat coil, and 
inserting various hair pins with much judg- 
ment and deliberation; ‘‘and I was nearly 
hysterical too, when he asked me point-blank 
if I was a widow? It seemed such an ont. 
rageous question—coming —coming— from my 
husband himself! '’ 

* You appeared to be getting on swimmingly 
at first!’ said Mary, seating herself beside 
the dressing-table, and staring at her friend 
with a long, exhaustive stare. ‘“ And did you 
say o were a widow?”"’ raising her eyebrows. 

‘T said that I had lost my husband three 
years ago, which I fancy he imagines to mean 

] ” 

** Aud after ?’’ said Mary, briefly. 

* Well, then he wa; inclined tv be very sym- 
pathetic, but I soon pat an end to all that by 
telling him that I would take it as a personal 
favour if he never alluded to my husband in 
any way whatever !"’ 

* Well, I must say you have plenty of nerve,” 
gasped Mary. 

“ Have I not ?”’ triumphantly ; ‘' and then he 
asked if he might be eurolled as a friend. 
What do you think of that?” waving a lily- 
white hand towards her companion, with a 
gesture of imperious interrogation. 

** And you said ——” 

“ And I said certainly not. Fancy such a 
suggestion the third time of meeting, and 
fancy him trying to strike up a friendship with 
a pretty widow like me "’—laughing—“ when 
all the time he has a wife in the background ! 
—my precious self. Again, imagine me in two 
characters—wife and widow! Imagine me 
trying to destroy my own domestic peace as 
the gay Mrs. Hill, and then coming down— 
rigid virtue and outraged feelings—the cast-off 
wife in the shape of Lady Ravenbill herself ! 
Wouldn't he open his eyes?” 

“TI should rather imagine he would,” as- 
sented her companion, quietly, ‘‘ And when 
is this little comedy or tragedy coming off? 
When are you goiug to deslare yourself ?”’ 

‘* Never,” retarned Nellie, shutting her dress- 
ing-case with a loud bang. ‘: Never, my dear. 
He will go away and forget Mrs. Hill, who 
neatly snapped his nose off, and never guess 
aes near he was to Eleanor Lady Raven- 

i ” 

‘*Nonsense! monsense!’’ said her friend, 
jumping up impatiently. ‘“ Of course he wi 
find out who you are yet ; and indeed, I think 
I'll give him a hint-——”’ 

“Tf you ever do, Mary,” interrupted her 
companion, hastily, ‘‘I’ll never speak to you 
again. Let well alone. We are very well as 
we are. Please, please don’t meddle.” 

“T know it is fatal to mix oneself up with 
married people; but Nellie, dear, it seems 
flying in the face of Providence, You have 
your eyesight. restored to you—you are 
Hoc pretty, and everything you ought to 


‘*Extremely obliged,”’ making’a deep curtsey. 

‘*And it is as plain as can be that he likes 
you very much.”’ 

“But he has no business to like me, you 
bad girl, when he thinksIam Mrs. Hiil and 
he has a wife already; it is most improper 
and abominable.” 

“Perhaps he knows who you are,” suggested 
Mary, serenely. 

‘*The fates forbid!" turning pale at the 
thonght. ‘‘No! no, there is no fear of that. 
Next time we meet I shall certainly ask him 
about his wife! ”’ 

“ You won't! incredulously. 

* Won't I? and youshalljhear where she is as 
far as he knows, and all about her,” nodding 
her head encenmegney. 

‘Then you are really not going to declare 
yourself?" 

** Certainly not ; why should I? It is notin 
the bond. I like my liserty ard he likes his, 
you may be sure!’’ 

“Don't you think him awfully nice and 
good-looking ? "’ 





we middling.” (Oh! Nellie, what a 
story, 

“TI think he is one of the handsomest men 
I ever saw,” said Mary, emphatically. 

“Ob! fie, Mary; not nearly as handsome 
as Charley,” mischievously. 

‘*Charley is a dear fellow, bat not a bit 
good-looking, you know very well; in fact, to 
every one but me he is plain!” 

*‘Plain,ishe? Well, never mind, handsome 
is that handsome does, and, by-the-way, I 
hope, talking of handsome people, that my 
dress will be down from Madame Elise no 
later than to-morrow night, fortthe Dragoons’ 
ball on Thursday?” 

‘Do you think he will be there?” inquired 
Mary, eagerly. 

‘* Who, Charlie?” 

“ What nonsense! Your husband, of course.” 

‘* Hush—the walls have ears, I daresay he 
will, as he says he likes dancing, and if he is I 
should not be surprised if for once I was to 
indulge in a mild flirtation. Fancy —— 
with one's husband of three years’ standing 
more,” making a grimace at herself in the 
glass. ‘‘ Won’t it be fanny?” 

“ If you don’t take care you will burn your 
fingers, madam, and be caught in your own 
trap,” said Mary, impressively. 

* And what is what you VF ery oy call 
‘my own trap,’ if I may ?” she said, 


airily. 

‘* T think you are going to make your hus- 
band fool enough to fall ny mem in love 
with his own wife, and then Ww over at 
png aay sy hour, in order to avenge yourself 
on bim for some imagined wrongs.” 

‘“‘ Imagined wrongs!" she echoed. ‘“ Much 
you know about it, my dear girl Come 
along,” taking her arm and sweeping ont of 
the apartment, ‘‘ There's the dinner bell, and 
as I had no tea I am quite ready for my even- 
iag meal.’’ 

‘** Horrid prosaic little wretch,” said Mary, 
pinching her ear. ‘No more heart, and no 
more sentiment in your body than that door.” 

‘‘Oh! not so hard as all that. I could not 
hold my cup and saucer afternoon, my 
hand shook so. So you see there is hope for 
her yet. I am pretty bad when I have to 
forego what I like almost better than dinner 
and breakfast put together—my cup of after- 
noon tea.” 

And then she broke into song,— 


“ Give, oh ! give to me 
A sweet and fragrant cup of tea.” 


* * * * * 


The next day the saunterers on the Parade 
had something new to stare at, The Marquis 
of Westbury had come round with his yacht, 
and disembarked several very smart-looking 
people, who were up at the “‘ Granville Arms” 
or afew days, whilst the yacht underwent 
some slight repairs, There were Lord and 
Lady Westbury, Mrs. Burton Mon Mrs. 
Derwent, Mr. Corballis, and Sir Otto Browne. 
Their costumes made many people stare and 
turn their heads as they walked down the 
Parade, and criticised the appearance of every- 
one in rather loud tones. 

Mrs. Burton Montagu was attired in a bright 
red cloth tailor-made suit, which had a most 
startling effect; a wide-brimmed sailor ha 
with a red ribbon and a red parasol, com 
her “ get ap.” 

Lady Westbury was dressed in bright blue 
serge, ded with gold; and Mrs. Derwent 
was comparatively quiet in a well-fitting dark 
blue costame, with a white waistcoat. 

As they talked, and laughed, and 
along, they hailed with delight the a 
of a friend, and “spoke him,” or hailed jhim, 
as they would have said, a long way off. 

‘‘Why Ravenhill! .Why, old bird! What 
wind has blown you to these parts?” de- 
manded Lord Westbury of his brother peer, 
with a loud resounding slap on the back. 

He was accosted with equal effusion by the 
three ladies, especially, needless to say, by 
Amy, who looked up into his face with her 
most confidential smile, and murmured, 
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‘Dear Hugh, who would have expected to | 


meet you adel ih , 

‘* We are so to see you "sa perfect 
godsend to meet a ‘familiar’ in this very 
slow-looking place! Come along,’’ said Lady 
Westbury, ‘come and walk between Amy and 
me, and tell us all about yourself. We thought 
you had goae to Norway weeks ago!” 

‘No, I'm not going this season, I believe!” 

‘You believe!” mimicking his accent. 
“And wiat is the attraction here? Come 
now, ‘confession is good for the soul !’’’ 

At this instant they met and passed Mrs, 
Hill and Mary, who were suddenly confronted 
by these brilliant strangers, and who passed 
Lord Ravenhill with a smile and a bow. 

* Hallo!” said Sir Otto, now speaking for 
the firat time at the full pitch of a naturally 
robust organ. ‘' What a stunning pretty girl, 
the one in white! So that’s the attraction, is 
it, eh! old fellow? You need not blush, I 
admire your taste. Any more of the same 
pattern in these ?” facetiously. 

Lord Ravenhill, needless to state, did not 
relish this graceful bit of badinage at all, 
neither did Mrs. Derwent, who glanced back, in 
defiance of all polite customs, after the two 
girls who were going up the Parade—tall, 
slight, and well-dressed; thorough ladies 
every inch to judge from their walk and 
@ppearance, 

“ Wrich of them is it, Hugh ?”’ she inquired, 
with a spiteful little smile. 

“The one in white, of course,’’ put ia Sir 
Otto, with a laugh ; “she was by long chalks 
the best looking,” 

“ Ah! we must find out who she is, and all 
about her,” said Constance, sweetly. “ You 
will have to bring them to call on us at the 
Granville, Hugh, if they are friends of yours ! 
Briog them to see us, do!” 

‘Hardly worth their while, when you are 
only here for a few days,” he returned, some- 
what pares. 

“Ob, I say! Now don’t be childish,” said 
Lady Westbury, frankly; “share your good 
things with us, and don’t be greedy. I should 
like to see more of that girl with the pretty 
grey 6 So, as you know I am not a person 
to be denied, you will have to get her to c»me 
reund and call at the Granville this very 
afternoon—the sooner we all know each other 
the better. You all agree with me?” looking 
smilingly round the circle, who were now 
standing in a group, and taking up the best 
part of the dle of the Parade, as if it was 
their exclusive private property. The idea 
was carried with acclamation, bit Lord Raven- 
hill would not commit himself further than by 
8a he would “ see about it” next day. 

Lady Westbury, backed up by Mrs. Der went, 
80 very insistent, that at last Lord Raven- 


eclared once for 
all that she would not and “ wait upon 
them,” as she called it. She did not‘like the 

" of them ; they seemed bored and fast, and 


did not to her in any way. She and 
Mary bene failed to remark them that 
orn 


morning on the , and made a mental 
aote that “ they did not think much of Lord 
Ravenhill’s friends!” The bold, black-eyed 
woman lookei worst, they agreed—her face 


ee een ee ere ne cunioen, sage. 
@ tragedy queen, 6 manners of a 
barmaid. 


Nellie'’s absence was a great disappointment 
to the party in , and a great relief to 
Lord vrahtif’ tn'’y icular, Somehow, 
although she snubbed 80, he did not want 
prety, girlish-looking, unsophisticated Mrs. 

ill to be intimate with ‘‘ these people,” as he 
one them to himself. What was it about 





were of an elastic nature, and cast all their 
cares behind them—and perhaps she was one 
of them. When he hed left Mrs. Fortescue 
at her own door, he went out for what he 
called “a lively breather’’ on the downs; 
hired a nag froma livery stable, and started 
for a solitary gallop, partly to get away from 
this incubus at fhe Granville, if not alto- 
gether. 

‘* There is nothing lil a good rousing gallop 
for cleansing away the cobwebs,” he said to 
himself, as he brought his panting, berrowed 
steed to a walk at the bottom of a long slope. 

Just disappearing over the crest of it he saw 
a lady, followed by a groom. 

**Could it be Mrs. Hill? Mrs. Hill!” he 
said to himself, impatiently. ‘‘I seem to have 
her on the brain; every fair-haired girl I take 
to be Mrs, Hill. I don’t even know if she 
rides. ‘However, we sball soon see,’ and 
coming up at a smart canter, he did see, and it 
was Mrs. frill, riding a very handsome black 
hunter, and booking eharmiug in a neat brown 
riding habit. 

“ This is a atroke of g luck, Mrs. Hill,” 
he ‘said, joining her, and taking off his hat. 
“‘ May I be your escort, for want of a better?” 

“Oh, certainly,” she answered, with a 
pretty little nod. ‘‘It is rather dull work 
always riding by oneself.” 

‘-Does Miss Fortesgue not ride, then?” 
riding up confidently close. 

“‘No, she is afraid, and hates it, for one 
thing, and has not got a horse for another.” 

‘* This, I suppose is your own animal,” 
—pointing at her hsndsome, well-bred mount 
— not hired?” 

‘* Yes; Blackbird is my owa,”—patting his 
back—“ and £0 is Butterfly, the one the groom 
ison. I keep them at livery stables not far 
from Marine Parade.” 

Lord Ravenhill glanced at Butterfly, another 
fine horse, who mast have cost three figures at 
the least, and remembered that Mrs. Hill was 
a richly-jointured widow, and held his tongue. 

She looked to her greatest advamtage in the 
saddle, and rode well, and seemed perfectly at 
her ease as Blackbird capered and shied and 
jumped in pure exuberance of youth and 
spirits. 

‘*He has not been out for ages!” she said, 
apologetically, as he shied at a sheep right 
across the other house, “If you don’t mind 
we will have a gallop, and I’ll take it out of 
him,’’ and in another moment away they went 
at the top of their speed, with the wiad 
whistling past their riders’ ears, and the 
springing, green turf under their feet. 

Mrs, Hill was no mere Rotten-row rider. 
She put Blackbird over several sheep hurdles 
in a very workmanlike manner, and elicited a 
further amount of admiration and respect 
from her astonished cavalier, who half-an- 
hour ago was not aware that riding was among 
her accomplishments. 

Riding was, of all others, the accomplish- 
ment in a woman that took him by storm, 
being a very keen firat flight man himself, and 
spending from November till April in eager and 
daily pursuit, Sundays excepted, of the sport 
of kings! 

**T had no idea you were such a first-rate 
horsewoman, Mrs. Hill!” he said, as, slightly 
out of breath and flushed with their late gallop, 
she brought her Blackbird once more to a 
walk, 

* Oh! I’m not much yet,” she answered, in 
a disparaging tone. ‘‘I never wason anything 
but a pony till about two years ago.”’ 

‘ ‘Then you never rode until after your 
us——” 

‘*Hush! I told you never to mention him! ” 
she said, impatiently. ‘Next time you for- 
get we shall be cuts—” nodding her head im- 
pressively. 

“ All right,’’ he said, laughing, “I'll remem- 
ber. And you never rode anything but a pony 
before?” 

“Yes, when I was a child; but I used to 
stick on very well; and a pony is twice as 


hard to ride as a horse—it twists and turn, 





round so sharply under you, and they mostly 
have such awful mouths!” 

“Yes, quite true. You would not ride zo 
well now if you had not served a good appren- 
ticeship to the pony, and—where did you 
say?” 

‘I did not say anywhere,” she answered, 
with a langh; “and 1 do not see why you 
are to have all the questions to yourself, I 
am ging to take a leaf ont of your book,” 
she continued, looking at him under her 
long eyelashes, “Is it trae, Lord Ravenhill 
that you are a married man?” 

If a shell had exploded on the grass beneath 
him he could rot have been more taken 
aback than he was by this simple question. 
However, after a second’s hesitation, he 
found his voice, and said very quietly,— 

“Quite trae, Iam a Benedict, but how did 
you know?” 

“How? how? he asked himself anxiously, 
Not that he had any real desire to conceal 
the fact, but he had almost lost sight of it 
latterly himself. ; 

‘Oh, a little bird told me,” she said, coolly 
settling her reins. ‘‘ That is question number 
one. Now tell me”—leaning towards him in 
a pretty, confidential attitude—‘‘ where is 
Lady Ravenhill?” j 

‘I don’t know,” he answered, gloomily 
gnawing bis mou-tache. ‘ . 

“Nor care?” she inquired, with a mis- 
chievous laugh. 

‘* Well, since you will have it, nor care,” he 
replied, 2 

What a model husband!"’ knocking a fly 
off her horse’s shoulder. ‘“ Now tell me 
something else. How does,she put up with 
such treatment?” 

‘Come, now, Mrs. Hill, this is not fair,” he 
said, in a tone of deep expostulation. ‘‘ You 
won’t let me speak of your hus—I mean— 
I’m sure I beg your pardon—past, and yet 
I'm to tell you al/ my domestic affairs. Now, 
I call that hard,lines!’’ 

“Not a bit of it,” cheerfully. ‘* However, 
I will only ask one more question, and that 


is, Does your wife approve of your making - 


overtures of friendship to pretty girls—for I 
am only a girl—like me?” 

“I’m sure I can’t say, but I don’t suppose 
she woold care.” 

“ 7 shouldn’t like it if you were my husband, 
—you kuow,” with a killing smile, and another 
look from underneath her eyelashes. 

“ What is the harm of friendship? It’s not 
as if I was—was—was,” stammeriog and 
getting rather red. 

“Was what? Come!” 

‘‘ Making love to you, since, I may speak 
plainly!” 

* No, of course not,” scornfally ; ‘‘ but some- 
how friendship between a young married man— 
like you—I speak plainly too, you see, and 
boldly—for I’m twice as bold on horseback as 
anywhere else, Friendship between you and 
@ young matron like me,” smiling and blushing 
very much, “is not looked on with favour by 
the world at large—now is it?” 

‘*The sort of friendship that I offer you 
would be,” he answered, doggedly. ‘ What I 
mean—I ask for nothing—only if ever you 
were in trouble or danger of any kind to come 
and help you. I ask you to feel—since you 
told me the other day you wére alone in the 
world—that, in any crisis, you may kaow that 

ou can always fall backupon me. Thereis no 
ace in that, Iask for no return.” 

** But why should you make such a strange 
offer to an almost total stranger ? ”’ knocking off 
another fly; ‘‘or is it a little way you have? ” 
smiling. 

‘‘You are no stranger to me now. I 
cannot explain it. I feel as if I had known 
you for years.” Certainly Hugh was getting 
hot and Nellie grew strangely red. ‘‘I cannot 
tell what it is that makes me like you, for as 
a rule I hate women like poison.”’ 

“ Thank you! ” nodding her acknowledgment 
with a smile. ; 

“I suppose there is some oid sort of affinity 
between us?” 
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‘*Us!” she cried, heartily. 
for yourself.” 

“Well, I will!” T'cannot tell howit is; but” 
—taking ‘his courage ia both hands—* T like 
you better than any girl leversaw. Thatday 
on the beach I feli it the instant I spoke to yous 
We cannot help ourselves!” he concluded, 
lamely, but in a tone of deep conviction: 

“Can we not? I’ wonder: what your wife 
would say, if she could hear you? ” 

“I don’t care, ffshe aia recklessly; ‘* I 
would repeat every word I have’ said to you 
this afternoon-to her; and not feel ‘the least’ 
afraid. In facet; I don’t careif the whole town 
of Seabeach heard me”—Jefiantly, 

“But I shonld care very ancl indeed 1 
Fancy what they would say of me, if’ they 
heard a marrie7 man telling me he liked ‘me 
better than any girl he ever met in hisJife, 
and that he did not care if his wife heard him? 
By-the-by; what is she like?” looking at him 
curiously. 

** She—she—I don't know’; in short; as you" 
are.so inqnisitive, I may as well tell you that 
I have never seen her.” 

“ Never‘seen her! ’’ she echoed) turning her 
lovely face ‘fullomhim. “ What are you say- 
ing?’ Jast think.”’ 

“I married my cousin, aud succeeded to-my 
uncle's forttine'as au inducement. She is 
blind, and wore a veil. I never saw her face, 
We parted by her- with at the church’dboor for 
ever, she said, never to meet again.” 

“ And’you have hever ‘met since?” 

** Never.” 

‘* Have you no idea where she is? ”’ 

“No, I often triéd* to discover, tBtough* 
our man of busines’, but in vain, She 
is abroad, I fancy, I heard she was at'Aix-lesé 
Bains three years ago, and was likely to re- 
main on'the’contizent. Really a miserable” 
state of affairs;is it'no:?’’ he asked, gtavely, 

“ Would younot like to seelier?” she avked, 
without making any direst reply to‘ his ques- 
tion. 

“Yes; -I should. 


‘* Please speak 


I’ve oftem asked myself 


soch a‘marriage?’’ 
aa you were!” put in Mts. Hill,"can- 

“ I was in-debt—that was-it. Awfdlly' hard 
up—and there was no other way—not one.” 

“No other way than this blind woman’s 
fortune, eh!” 

Yes,” he assented: ‘“ I feel degraded) when 
I think‘of it. I have often wondered if some- 
thing could ndt' be dome té* her eyes—if she 
might not regain her sight. If would be: ter- 
rible to sit night and day in outer darkness.” 

“ Terrible indeed 1” assented Nellie, seforci- 
bly that he gazed at her in astonishment: 
wenanl speak as if you Knew all’ about’ it,” 

6 sai 

‘*T do,” she returned} and ‘no one’pities the 
tind 80 much, or feels ad kéenly for themras 
0. ’ 

“Well now; you know all about -her?’ he 
said, as they came in sightof the town: “ Ard 
no doubt you despise me as a -heartless;. mer- 
cenary’wretch: But'I am more td be’ pitied 
than you imegine: I have~ 0" sisters, no 
cousins, and, so to speak, no wife. I am, and’ 
ever have been, faithfal't> her in: word’ and 
deed. I’ am‘for, ever-cut**off’ from love and 
home—s-real home—likeotber men, I seemto 
be drifting aimlessly abont: the world—dead’ 
But Tm boring you, I know; talking so-much 
about myself,” 

“Not at all,’ she said; eagerty. ‘TI like it. 
And have no womankind at all?” 

“No, not one, and there*is not a woman it 
the wetli=anennh, thaps, one—who-would 
care a brass*button if T'was dead to-morrow ! ” 

“‘Who-is that’ one?” she aské?} quickly 

“ your wife ?” 

“My wifet” with x short‘langh: ‘o.” 

“Then who?'’ pertinaciously: ‘‘ Sitice you 
have told me so-much, tell me all,” coaxinply: 

“Since” Ihave told you so much I wilt tell 
you no more,. You would be too wise’;-you 

would)” smiling; “ be da&rgerous !** 


| the substitution’ ushers for groomsmen. The 


said, after -a-silence, suddenly reining up her 
horse» at the end‘of a lane: just before they 
came into thé» town ;.‘‘ you: offered me<your 
friendship the other day; ” and, putting outher 
pretty little gloved band, ‘‘ on second thoughts; 

T accept it; and here is: my’ and on the ‘bar. 
gain,’ 

Twenty minutes later she threw: open the: 
door of hers and Mary’s joint-bedroom; ex+ 
clai “Guess whom J've been riding with 
all the afternoon ?’’ tossing her hatand whip on 
her bed; ‘I give you six guesees, my dear,’’ 

“ Your husband, of course |” promptly. 

“Clever girl! bat: you. must not. call him 
that on any account.’ 

“ And. had.you a pigesant ride? But I need 
not ask,” 

* Yes; quite. charming, He is a first-rate 
horgeman, and I’ve come t2 thee mclusion that. 
—that I like. him. very much indeed—as..:a. 


friend.” 
(Zo be, cantinusds) - 








Gozrne condemned the practice of congrata- 
lation wpon marriage. ‘‘It is;’ hesaid, ‘asabe 
surd: as congratulating a maneorhaving drawn 
alottery ticket before you know whetherit is 
a"prize or a bkank,” 

RE-ENGAGEMENTS FOR Inpia,—T heemamber ols 
re-esgagements, aiuder the new regulations, of 
soldiers fe for a further. period ofservive in India;: 
isup*to the-latest returns: about 6)700. Of 
these 1,500 would in the ordinary course have- 
returned: to England «this» troopitg. season. 
The majority ‘of those-who have:tigned for re- 
——— were due to leave Indiain. 1884, 

Hut‘ ro: Girts.—A mong the .entertainments 
ean for your’ ammusementithis winter, 
dress ball is amovg the most-enjoyable; 
lalthough attended by some'perplexity; It:is 
Yeally beyond the limit of human: intelligence 
tordecide ‘on ee proce the ye 
adopt. ansform you i a 
‘ean 4 will: have the opposite effect, and: 
bring:horrible-contortions to the countenances 
of your dearest: friends through an attempt to 
coneest an irresistible: desire to shout: with 
laughter asthey behold) you im all youriglory. 
‘* Elaine, the lily mall of y Astolat,” is alwayaa: 
nioe-characterfor w bl with: gol- 
den hair: let: lousdavted the shoulders, straight 
and flowing, with a golden:fillet: around: the: 
hendu'The trained robe of palo ercen satin is gold | ®2 
embroidered:sround> the foot‘of the: skirt, audi 
a white satin tunic isconfined at the: waist by" 
a-goldicord kmetted-in-fronts Over this! is: » 
crimson velvet *jacket»embroidered: with’ gold; 
the sleeves: of wiiich: are open: andi flowing. 
For‘a:brunette, ‘Felicia vin *: Lalla> Riokh,” is 
an excellent character. The: first-mentioued- 
character will, however; ibe most:suited to: one’ 
that-issa tall, slender blonde: Sir Walter: 
Scott's: heroinesaré; as arale; better dressed ' 
than those — by Dickens. One- would! 
hardly: to gocase Mrs. | Trodgers:when 
ieenalle ascwellmppearas Queen Elizabeth: 
» Asrmean  Weppines—-In weddings, aso in 


isa Sométyears-ago what was supposed 1 

the English Semis was introduced. The: peeux 
liarity. of this. style. lies. ia. the .abseace: of 
bridesmaids, the noe of a*best-man,.and: 


best»man. follows, the groom fromthe vestry: 
and holdsthe groom’s hat during the ceremonyy 
Buty after. all, this does. not seem to. be» the 
genuine English style. It is rather a sort.of 
compromise for mild Anglo-maniacs, betw 
the British and fhe:;American method. The 
true; through-and-through Englist style re- 
quires, -beside.a best man and ushers, 


the family prayer-book. As the Avglo-msniac 
is an imitation; an imitation prayer-bodk. will 
probably, do, for those ladies whose families 
don’t use a prayer-boek, An innovation io 
wedding which has, however, nothing 

to do with the English or American styled is to 
strew the middle aisle of’ the church with 





“ Well, listen to me, ‘ Lord Ravenhill) sHe 


dress, fashion has her swy, and’ a:fickle- reso : 


that: the |, iz 
bride shall walk cate aisle ungloved, holding | wittio 


the rustling leaves: acco spanying the« wd 
wedding music at the bridal pirtyepproached 
oan alear. It id now nov uncommon” temsre 
ouny giths in Kate Greenaway costume to at-. 
ead atithe altar duribg | thes csremony.— 
American Papers: 
As early’ aa: the time’ of Aletiindér* IT. of 


Scotland, aman who let‘weeds go to seed on" a- 
farm was’ "to be* the enemy. 
In‘Denmark farmers are’co destroy 
all’weeds on’ theit premises. In‘France aman 


may prosecate hits neighbour fordamages who 
hearweeds 40° fo rowed “whieh mayen- 
anger neighbouring 1ands. 
Avtomn. Prayts—In. 
50,000 healthy, well- 
each autumn to 
and:avenues of. are aoe thea with ge-. 


raniams and sizeilar. flowers, . and. when.the 






crisp autumn. alge come the. which 
are needed. by ent. are 
— sag toys set. ct aids, nd th sla 
vlantannight be Lrvdoen iw a C4 Tooger to 


pore the eyes othe pers . the aggre- 
of enjoymen preg redeessts y. pre- 
servingthemin season and. giving them life 
for the long winter months, 


In several places in Thdia; recently; the sun 
appeared to ~~ a distinctly — coloar 
diging aperiod of ‘some days, This ‘sipga ar 
phenomenon, which hascaused much interest 
and even alarm. sauaeas Seana by the 
government astronbmer=to t across’ 
Southern India of sulphurous Vepourfrom the: 
Java volcanoes 


Rescurne & ara ee rather. a thankless 
task in tigen? on 
hotels at thie known pictar 
Rolandseck, on the, Rhine, 
himself, but was cut down in time - 
the guests. Now the’ un 


suip bie poserver der undue 
for ‘eBay meee by tie : 
sabi 


cutting the rope— 
new one. 

An-interesting: Soldiers’ Industetal Bxhibi- 
tion hasbeen a thesixth of 
numerous, F carpen 
—— leothes- worls-4o.pinsitie, —- 

d- photography, while needlework is 
tributed »by the soldiers’ Sivenaedsididben: 
The native ‘corps: aré 
to exhibit, and: their consribations: are very 





tised. 
to be a 


Cone ror Osiroventt:; THe antexed bill of 


f ‘that itt 

se a acne mene 

Havitig: saffered® from i for 
mc The'di 





atitumy leaves: This pictaresque fea ap 
inttrod need ‘af & recent welding in New Jers 
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TWO LITTLE MAIDS., 
—-O— 
I kniow two little’ maidens, 
And they are like the flowers 
THat‘lend a glory to this dull 
Autamnal world of ours! 
And one has stolen from her locks 
The gloss of ripened sheaves ; 
Andone—her tawny hair is like 
The brown November leaves ! 


Bernice is blond:and:debonair— 
le; shecan but choose 

To her lily whiteness:in: 
The:soft-indefinite hues: 

That: tint theinmost:petals-of 
The last belated: rsse— 

Or flash with faintest pink and pearl 
The-dawn’sunroffied snows - 


Herlocka-are like. the, ashen gold. 
‘That om the bracken -lies ; 

The wisttal.gentians look at.me: 
With her: beseeching eyes— 

Such darkly fringed, unfathomed spheres 
Of deep, 


We can but guess what mysteries: 
Of:heaven are-shining through 
Olivia! silvery sylabled;. 
My thoughts.to music run 
age are P 
Hair of. the. sun! 
Her splendid branette-beauty, clad. 
In zich and:quaint;attire,; : 
The larid,crimeon,of.her.lip, | 
Her glanee of.dusky, fice! 
She § me.of the marigolds, 
eines Prep dhenegeen ow 
en @ BU 60. Wi: 
At Bésoh-Otott long ago ! mm 
Thear the droning of the bees, 
Th 7 ott stir! 
mu nrple 
Only to.look at bere wana. 


And whictt of theee-is faitest, 
And: whom [Tove the best, 
Not to the little maids, 0 like 
The flowers, have I confessed’ 
For while in, sweet contentment: 
They bloom besifie-my hearth, 
a Swng yod make ofttome, to me, 
He garden place of earth ! 
EA. B. 








AT. GROSS: PURPOSES. 
cient Se 


CHAPTER.1, 
‘(Rosarann, my dear)” 
‘* Yes, grannie ! ” 
*Dovyowknow: that yourwere whisding?” 
‘Was dit, Ian mass of iniquity; I know, 
peta geecelgetmerings Wikeecioyes task! 
a D oO you think: 
Vneemsfantatess, graantoy doar?” 
“dhaver'tithe leastvidea ;: not in:your-nwn. 
a an .» should imagine! ” 
tried tot look a: repreof at the-lovely:girl,: who 
was sitting atca table aiclittle waycof sur~ 
rounded): byi a. perféct: chaos of ‘work: of: all 
sorte: Garments ofall'sizes, and inal stages. 
of completion, lay aboutu her; and her white: 


fingers: ickly to-the:musié of 
herown:veice,. She op sees & merry: 


dened salad splendid»’ Fadl 
f 6 and» a 4 
that . great: intellect, and: ‘hack 

Sheowas not strictly. beantifal, this youthful. 
naistress ofthe |drdlydomain of Barron's Court), 
bat. without a beauty of eo 
“intp” eloacodoriys iets vend ae 
fitted@cher better-than aay other: There-was:a! 


Sl 


18tx Qaentin skhook»her head and }} 





winning charm:about ‘her; and‘s lithe grace in 
her every movement; that: made all men 
rave about her, and all women—even the: 
most envious—admireher, Derg was the sori 
of-witchery that;ia olden times, made men go 
contented. to. their death, satisfied with a 
word or a lock from the-weman. who had: fas+ 
cinated ‘them. And perheps:tie greatest chara 
of all imher sweet nature wasthe utter abseree 
cfanything like:consciousuess of her power. 
Even her grandmother, Lady St. Quentin— 
a. courtly: dame cf the old school, who was 
horrified:as the strides-of modern times, and 
the latitade allowed: to yousg ladies: now that 
the:world bad) tarnedzound ounce» more—was 
conquered:by Rosalind sopen, generous nature, 
aud! forgot to say very often that she was 
shocked; or astonished, or grieved at her yrand- 
daughter's very unorthodox proceedings, Rosa- 
lind was of age. With culpable carelessness, 
Lady St. Quentin thought her father had given 
her the:property at eighteen; declaring, dur- 
ing bis: last illness; that his little gir) had more 


brains: im her head: than. many a-men of’ 


fifty; and almost: quarrelled with his mother- 
in-law-—whons he respected and reverenced as 
if she had: beer big-own:-- because'she suggested 
that. it: would: be putting too much on such 
young shenldersio leave Barron's Court and its 
re anconditionaliy, to her grandchild. 
It had not beex too much, apparently. Rosa- 
lind: Ormsby wasno commonplace girl ; she 
had: elected to. liveon-at.her old home wien 
herfather died—taough her zrandmother sug- 
gested: that. she-should let it and-reside- with 
her:iny London ; .and-she.had taken-a certain 
Miss: Vereker, a distaut:eousin fof' hor father, 
to: live with hery and@»be her companion and 





viser. 
Not that Barbara: Vereker-could: have given“ 


anyoues much. advice iftit: Lad been wanted, 


she, was one: of the: meskest and mildest of 


created: beings, A little colourless-old woman, 
never daring to have an opinion of her own 
about anything; end;theugh very undemon- 
strative, sincerely. grateful for the home thus 
providentially providéd for her. She had been 
ahelp:and:comfort:to Rosalind’s mother during 
hev-last illness, and’ Mr. Ormsby, recognizing 
her quiet. merit, had. asked her-to stay with 
his.orpham:gith whemshe was left alone. 

Lady Sti Quentin had been inelined.to resent 
theintrodaction of this elderly spinster-into the 
Batrons:Court household; but she*tiad come to 
understand» Miss: Vereker’s worth, and‘ to 
appreciate: her as. her grandéaughter- did: 
She appealed to ber now, as shesat- in her 
corner» busied ot ca Fer knit- 
ting-apparently of the samec)assasthe frocits 
and: tippets that'‘surrounded the-young heiress; 

“ Dom’t. you» think itis dreadfol habit of 
Rosie's, Miss:Vereker ?” 

‘Tanmafraid toadmitthat-would be to con. 
fitmit;’”? she: said, gently, with.w smile atthe 
bright young facethat wastarned to them both. 
“Tonly hope:Rosie-will never-do it anywhere 
a it: cannot: be apologized’ or accounted’ 

‘or; 

“Tn church, for instance,” Miss Ormsby said; 
with a mischievous. lork, “it: would’ have a 
noyeliand exhilarating effeot; Weshould never 
come to: the sermon, Iam afraid; and the 
children, who:staud in such awe of me now, 
would laugh:for the rest-of their natural lives. 
Ahjidon’t-look cross, grauniej dear. I wasn’t 
here at all when I whistled just now, I wagsin 
theitemacre.field with: that«moonfaced boy of 
Betty Higgins’s. He's jast the best-whistlerand! 
theseleverest: insect cateber-I ever saw. He's 
fitfor nothing elee; batihecanmtake a butterfly 
and never damagea feather of: its+down.” 

“The: tea-acre: field 1- My dear childjyou: 
talk just likeia.farmery What do you know 
about fietde?” 

‘+ Not« nearly: as: much .as I ought to;” the 
gitlireplied;. ‘‘ Afarmer! lamafarmer, I am 
going *to-farm allithe homes<land,, with: that 
handsome: Mr» Armytage: for: my prime 
minister.” 

“My dear, do. be. carefol: what you say,” 
Lady St. Quentia -said, trying» with: all’ her: 
might. to. look. asdf!she- weve not horrified at 


her grandchild’s words. ‘ Young ladies don't 
farm: And do put some of those horrid things 
away. Heére’s Rapers coming, I do bel¥eve ; anc 
don’t whiatls while he is here. Mon have 
sacha horror of anything unfeminine!" 

“T'll-be on my very best behaviour,” the 
girlreplied. “I'll putawaymy work—becanso 
I have-done its and I won’t whiatle the tinies' 
littie-bar.”” And as if to show that she mean‘. 
to keep her word, she broke out into a sony 
The sweetest, blithest-voice in the world had 
Rosalind Ormsby. Her mother had had the 
Hesven-sent gi't before her, and it had come 
Gowan to her child. 

**“ Love me little, love me long, 
Is the burden of my song ; 
Love that is too hot and strong, 
Runneth soon to waste.’ ” 

“What 2 horrible; -cold-heartel ides 
Rosie!” and a young man dashed in throush 
the opea window as.be spoke, startling the three 
ladies-out of their quiet talk; “ How can love 
be-too hot?”’ 

““T’'m-not'responsible for-the author’s idese” 
the air is pretty, and papa used to like it,” 

Sue looked up into hisface with her pretty 
eyes asshe-spokoy and he bent his head an 
kissed her; Trey were going to be marricc 
some day, co there was no impropriety in the 
caress; and Rosshind could hardly analyze ih< 
feelings: that made her blush rosy-red at th 
touch: of his lips, and wished that he had neh 
doneit}' Hehad kissed her’ often before; unt 
she loved him very muchiof course. He was 
the. husband of her own choice ; she had’suid 
yes:to.bim of‘her‘own free will, but very much 
to her:grand mother’s deligtit, who would have 
schemedto bring the marriage about somehow 
iftthacyoung people-had not rettled it for thom 
selyess Rupert-was too handsome-to do with- 
outamoney; she had been won't to say, and ex 
cept for what she managed to.give him out of her 
jointure; Rapert’ St; Quentia—now by his 
father's deatiy Lord St. Qaentin—was very poor 
indéed, 

He had his title now; but it was almost: at 
empty honour, He wasas poorasa mac could 
well ba, and, urged by his grandmother, and 
prompted ‘by bones! admiration for Rosalind 
asiwell, he had propossd to his cousin and 
been scvepted. The marriare was not to be jast 
yet--that was understood, Rosalind wanted her 
freedom a little longer ; ehe had divers plans 
of her own that she wanted'to carry ont «1 
Barrons: Court before-she geve np the rein of 
goveromentt»her:husband, She was not afraic' 








of-very much opposition from Rupert, but’ she 
knew that-he held some oft er ideas abont th« 
improvement of poor people's: houses, anc 
matters. ofithatesort, 2a- Quixotie and er 
travagant, and she did’ not want them inter 
feredAvith, 

“You are always:up to your eyebrows i 
draperyof some sort,” hewsaid, pokiag at a pil: 
of: little: garments with his cane. “Why 
what in the name of all that’s ugly is ts 
thing?” 

‘* Don's berade; siry put it'down !’’ Rosalind 
said; laughing, and:blushing again. “It’s 9 
peteicost forthe baby at the. Lodge: I was 
just putting it albaway, It’s jnst about done. 
There's going: to bea distribation of it on 
Monday. You must come and help me.” 

‘¢Come and hand petticoats to old women? 
No; thank you,” the young mansaidy “T am 
afraid I have an appointment for Monday, 
Can’t you get the curate?”’ 

“ GCertaiuly, we can get the: curate; Rosa- 
lindbaaid.; * he will have to: come if we want 
him. But that won’t be likes having you there: 
Youneed: not touch au article’ if you don’t 
like, nor come near an: old woman; but they 
would: feel honoured, poor thingsy by a lock 
from: you—their futare master, Ruapert:” 

“Yes, of course, It is very nice of: thenr 
andall that,” said the young man, confasedly , 
“ but, you. see, I have an euyagerment,’ pon my 
honour [. have, and:I wanted ‘yout coms with 
me;: but’ I suppose: the: old wonren and the 
petticoatsewill ‘be ofemors importance.” 

“Well, yes,” Mise: Ormssy said, gravely. 





“they will, Don’t you see, Raper, it is 
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treat to them, It has been promised for a 
long time, and the day fixed. They cannot 
take any day for amusement as you and I 
can ve 


“Tf you please, mis:, Mr. Armytage is in 
the library. He says you appointel to see 
him there at one o'clock.” 

“So I did,” said Rosalind, sising hastily. 
*Is’s about those cottages down by the mill- 
pond. We have quite decided to rebuild 
them, and Mr, Armytage has broyght the 
plans, I expect, Come with me, Rupert, and 
vee them. Perhaps you can suggest some- 
thing that we have not thought of,” 

‘Tha>+ks; no, I'd rather not,’’ the young 
men said, indolently—Raupert St. Quentin was 
nothing if not indolent—and stroking his soft, 
browa moustache. ‘I’ve no head for plans, 
and all that sort of thing. I should only make 
# muddle of any suggestions I might make, I 
should lead the builders to putting the cellars 
in the roofs and the drawing-room under- 
ground, or something equally horrible, Ex- 
a me, there’s a dear, Rosie, and make haste 

ack,” 

“There are not to be any cellars,” Rosalind 
said ; ‘and there are not likely to be drawing- 
rooms in cottages. Don't be lazy, sir! I am 
ashamed of you!” 

“I'm awfully sorry,” Rapert St. Qaentin 
said, going up to the piano and ranning his 
white fingers over the keys. He was proud of 
his essentially feminine hand, and liked to 
show it off in the undulating movement of 
the keys of & piano in adesultory fashion. He 
was not altogether an effeminate man, but 
there was very little about him of the manl. 
brasquerie that generally fascinates girls ; an 
most people wondered bow Rosalind, with her 
bright intellect aud frank, unaffected warm- 
heartedness, could have chosen one s0 entirely 
her opposite in every respect. 

He anndyed her sometimes by his want of 
comgety in her plans and the work she 
doved so well. He did not seem to care for 
Barrons Court at all, she thought, and there 
was the least suspicion of asperity in her tone 
as she answered him now. 

‘*Don't blame me if the cottages are not to 
your liking when they are done,’ she said ; 
‘“‘nor Mr, Armytageeither, Remember, we 
would have taken you into our counsel, and 
you would not come.” 

* Tam eure I shall not blame you,” Rapert 
answered, still letting his fingers wander idly 
over the keys, and admiring the gleam of a 
favonrite ring he was wearing. ‘You are 
mistress, dear, and do as you like; Armytage 
is only your servant. I should never think of 
him in the matter. Come back soon, Rosie ; I 
have a new song for you.” 

“TI shall finish my business first,” Miss 
Ormaby said, aud left the room with some- 
what what Miss Vereker was apt to call “a 
snap,”"—the nearess approach to temper she 
ever showed. 

**Rapert, you ara a fool!” 

Tho words cme so suddenly from Lady St. 
Quentio’s lips that her grandson stopped his 
lazy performance, and twisted himself round 
on the music stool to look at her. 

“Is that a new discovery, grannie?’’ he 
asked. 

“Nol” 

‘‘Then why air your opinion jast at this 
moment?” 

‘‘ Because you provoke me to it—because I 
cau see that every day of your life you are 
alienating Rosalind’s heart from you. You 
take no interest in her pursuits.” 

‘** Not in old women and their flannel petti- 
cats. You are right there, grannie !’’ 

‘** Don’t be coarse, sir; nor in anything else. 
You ought to interest yourself in her plans 
aud charities, and ——”’ 

“Oh, spare me the list of my enormities. 
I can’t do it, grannic. Rosie has brains for 
both of us in that pretty head of hers. She 
does not really want me; and I was never in- 
tended by natare for either an architect or a 


surveyor, I shall be quite content to be prince- 
consort, 





“Tam ashamed to hear you say so. Rosie 
won’t love you any the better for sach idleness 
and folly.” 

“Why should I be anything else? The 
people believe in her, and she will make the 

jest queen that ever raled. She has a 
prime minister, and——” 

‘* And you are content to let the world go by 
you, while you dawdle through it, looking at 
yourself in the glass, and letting your fatare 
wife spend her mornings with her steward and 
her evenings working, like a whole dorcas 
society rolled int» one, at gowns and petticoats 
for her poor. Weby, even the labourers on 
the place make a laughing-stock of you, and 
prophecy that Rosie will be mistress and 
master too when you are married. Why, 
they would rather have Norman Armytage 
for a master than you. He has some manli- 
ness and good sense in him.” 

Lady St. Quentin loved her grandson very 
dearly, thongh she deplored his faults, and 
strove with all ber might to amend them. 
Her son, Rapert’s father, had been a source of 
trouble to her all his life. Early left father- 
less, he had worn out his mother’s patience 
and her purse in eollege days, and had only 
retrieved himself on the very brink of ruin by 
marrying a wealthy manufacturer’s daughter, 
whose money only helped him to fresh extra- 
vagances. 

For many years of his life he had been a 
broken-down savahkid, soured and miserable, 
and when his wife diel he had summoned his 
mother to live wi h him, and take care of him 
and his son. She had done so faithfally and 
well till he died, and was laid beside his wife 
in the family vault. There was nothing left 
for his son; the estates were mortgaged, and 
the house was let; and but for Lady St. 
Quentin's generosity her grandson, with an 
old title and an uabroken descent from the 
Norman marauders, would have been an 
absolute pauper. 





CHAPTER II. 


Norman Armytace sat in the library at 
Barrone Court, waiting forthe young mistress 
of the mansion, and thinking, as he looked out 
of the window on to as fair a prospect as any 
in all oe ger The steward, Lady St. 
Quentin had called him, but there was nothing 
of the servant or dependant in the handsome 
young face that was tarned to the waving tree 
and glowing flowers outside. It wa; a truly 
patrician face, aud the whole bearing and 
nranner of the man were those of a gentleman. 

His father was the steward. Stanley Army- 
tage had been steward of the Barrons Court pro- 
perty for more years than his son could remem- 
ber. He was born to no better station. He 
came of a long line of sturdy yeomen who 
had served and Ag tees in their service, and 
farmed and lived honourable and usefal lives 
without dreaming of soaring above their 
station in any way. But the mother of Nor- 
man Armytage was of a different stamp—the 
daughter of an impecunious gentleman with 
the blood of the Howards in her veins, and all 
the pride of race that is apt to go with long 
descent. She had preferred comfort and in- 
dependence, with a good-natured and warm- 
hearted husband, to semi-starvation and the 
coldly-given charity of her father’s aristocratic 
relatives. 

She was an outcast and an alien from the 
time of her yor ae creature to be spoken 
of only with sheddering horror and u 
hands—but she managed to live a very happy 
life, and to die regretted, as only loving wives 
and mothers are regretted, by her husband 
and her only child, It was from her that the 
boy inherited all his innate refinement, He 
was like her in person and character; and he 
had all his father’s good qualities as well. 
He was open, honest, and truthful ; he scorned 
a lie, and was fearless and outspoken, and he 
was as handsome as he was good. His father 
idolized him and resolved to make him some- 
thing more than he had been himself. 

In his heart he resolved that his son should 


—_— 





be a gentleman, and show his haughty rela- 
tions what a steward’s son could be 

He knew nothing of them, he held no com- 
muuieation with his wife’s kin , beyond 
letting then kaow when she died, he took no 
notice of them, and Norman grew up almost 
in ignorance of theie existence. 

Ho was sent to a good school, and the elder 
Mr. Armytage would have supplemented the 
good begun there by sending him to college as 
weil ; but the Jad himself, with great good sense, | 
as every one a that a ~~ aaphe 
stances, negatived the pro yan 
be alioweh te begin emem earn his own 
living. He shwank a little, though he did not 
tell his father as much, from the thought ef 
mixing on unequal terms with the sons of 
gentlemen, and he had already, boy as he was, 
mapped out for himself a career that he was 
ambitious to follow; so, instead of going to 
Oxford, he went into the office of a London 
firm of accountants, and made a start in life 
which promised very fairly, for be was in- 
dastrious and painstaking, and ‘speedily won 
the approval and goodwill of his employers. 
_ “ The best-laid schemes o’gmice and men, 

Gang aft a-gley,” 
as Barus has it, and. Norman Armytage had 
his scheme of life scattered to the winds by 
the sadden illness of his father. A paralytic 
seizare prostrated Mr. Armytage senior only 
a month or two after the death of Mr. Ormsby, 
and Norman was sent for to fill his place. 

‘Only till I am better, my boy,” the old 
man had said, when he b his son to stay. 
But that day had never come ; had remained 
in the same helpless state, clear enough 
mentally, but  paysiogily prostrate, and Nor- 
man had stayed on and done the work for him 
as cleverly as he woukd have done it himself. 
It had gone against the grain, especially when 
he found that the sole right .to order and 
administer was vested in # young girl hardly 
out of her teens ; but he had been astonished 
at her clear-headedness and the t fashion 
in which she grasped every detail of the 
management of the estate, and he had come 
to work with and for her with a will, and te 
enter with all his heart into her schemes for 
the improvement of her people's position and 
the -being of everyone about her. - 

He was in a dreamy mood this wage 
the plans for the cottages lay under his hand, 
and he was thinking. The position had been 
fraught with danger for him and the pe 
had come ; the sweet fascination of 
Ormsby’s natare had conquered him, and his 
heart was in her keeping to do with it what 
she would had she bat known it. He had 
fought with the fascination, battled with it as 
honest men will battle with anyt that is 
not right, but it had been too strong for him. 
He was fighting with it now as he waited for 
her in the old library, almost cursing the day 
that had broaght him within the reach of her 
witchery. ‘ 

“Fool that I am!" he said to himself. 
‘‘Blind, idiotic fool! I that thought myself 
so brave and — when <— I oe 

olden head bending over musty papers, 
y com her for what I thought an affected 
interest in matters for which as 
care nothing. And now—ab, my { my 
darling! I would lay down 7 4 life for one 
hoor of yg ma and oa 

word of love from your 8 ps.” 

He crushed the parninn he held in his hand 
with a nervous grip, and paced the room for 
minute like ac animal. 

“I mast give it up,” he muttered ; “I can- 
not stand the strain. I shall forget myself, and 
some day, when she looks up into my face with 
her sweet unconscious eyes and asks me & 
quesffon, I shall throw my manhood and my 
honour to the winds, and claim her for my own 
in madness and misery unatterable! I ought 
never to have come here. I should have 
helped the old man in some other way; he told 
me that her fature husband would be here a 

at deal, and that he would assist in all the 
usiness of theestate. Did he know, I wonder, 
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what an idiot is to reign hore at Barrons Court 
—whata mass of conceit and self-importance is 
to lord it over his master’s daughter, and spend 
the revenues of the old place as his father be- 
fore bim spent everything he could lay his 
hands on? And if that were all, if there were 
nothing else—if that bejewelled ape she has 
chosen for her husband were only an honour- 
able man. If I were to tell her what I know 
—if—have a care, Norman Armytage, don’t let 
the walls hear what you suspect, what you 
know, things will right themselves maybe ; 
but it must not be by your handiwork, Remem- 
ber you are only the steward—the servant wait- 
ing your mistrees’s pleasure. Who is it that 
saysthat‘ Love levels allranks"? He lied ; there 
can be no levelling to bring me nearer her !” 

“ Rehearsing a charade, Mr. Armytage?” 

He started guiltily ; he had not heard the 
door open, nor Rosalind’s light footstep enter 
the room. How much had she heard? How 
much had he spoken aloud? How many of 
us would give something to have that question 
solved when we are caught self-communing ? 
He need not have been afraid. Rosalind had 
heard nothing except a few muttered words, 
and she was amused at the look of perplexed 
horror in his face at being discovered talking 
to himself. She little guessed what had been 
the subject of that solitary talk ! 

**I beg your pardon,” he said, recovering 
himeelf at once, and placing a chair for her to 
sit at the table. ‘I am afraid I bave a 
habit of talking to myself. I have lived a 
good deal alone in town, and the trick has 
grown upon me. I hope I did not atk you 
to come to me at an inconvenient time? 
Havard wants these plans as soon as possible, 
and I think it would be expedient to let bim 
have them, or we may have to wait for some 
time before the work is done, and I don’t think 
we could get a better man.” 

He had recovered his scattered wits during 
his speech, and faced her now as calm and 
self. possessed as if he had never indulged ina 
wild day-dream in his life, 

“It is I who have to beg your pardon, Mr. 
Armytage,” Rosalind said, with a slight bend 
of her head, and a smile that very nearly sent 
him off into a trance again. ‘I kept you 
waiting.” 

“ Hardly a moment,” 

**Oh, yes, I did; and your time is precious. 
But I had to put my work away; and then 
Rapert—that is, Lord St. Qaentin—came in, 
and I was trying to persuade him to come with 
me and see about the cottages; and it ended 
in my coming in abu'ry, after all. I found it 
rather waste of breath.’’ 

“Lord St. Quentin dislikes the dry details 
of business, I find,” Norman Armytage said, 


quietly. 

“ He dislikes business in every way,’ Rosa- 
lind replied, hastily ; and then feeling that 
eres or she was seeming to put her betrothed 

usband ata disadvantage by her words, she 
added, hurriedly, ‘‘ He and I were brought up 
80 differently, you know. His father never 
paid any attention to stch things. Mine did.” 

“ And the result is evident,” the young man 
said. ‘‘ You have Barrons Court, and——” 

**And my cousin has nothing, of course. 
That is only carrying out the words of the 
commandment, and making the children tuffer 
for the sins of their fathers. My cousin is not 
to blame. The estate was mortgaged before 
he was born, and he has not been fairly dealt 
with since. I wonder if you can help me to 
set it right.” 

“T would help you to anything in the world 
that I could, Mies Ormsby.” 

She looked up bastily at the words. There 
was something in their tone that startled ber; 
but Norman Armytage had recollected him- 
self just in time, aud was looking at her with 
a cake, business-like face that put her sus- 
picions to the blush. 

‘*T must be an idiot,’ she said to herself. 
“ He only made me an ordinary answer, and 

Rosalind Ormsby, you are a fool, only fit 
or a lunatic asylom.”’ 


She gave herself a little shake mentally, and | 





answered him as quietly as if she had not seen 
or 8' d anything. 

“Thank you. I hardly know what I want, 
nor how to set about it. I can talk to the 
lawyers, of course; but I should like to have 
an idea what I was going to say to them before 
I did so. You see, papa—perhaps I ought 
to speak of it; my grandmother always 
manages to set me down when I begin on the 
— bat I feel that I am right about it, 
RUI-——— 

“ Whatever you say shall be sacred with me, 
Miss Ormsby. If I can help you in any- 
thing I will be sure of it.” 

No passion in the voice now—no siga of 
excitement in the quiet, earnest eyes that met 
hers s0 gravely. Norman Armytsuge was the 
self-possessed man of business now, and one 
could talk to him. 

“I want to help my cousin,” she said; “Tl 
come to the plans in a minute, Mr. Armytage, 
but this is uppermost this minute. I don't 
quite know what made it so, but it is. Rapert 
bas been badly treated. He never says 80; 
but I think so, and so must he, Papa always 
meant to leave him romething handsome, and 
he must have forgotten it; for when his will 
was read there was only a little tiny legacy, 
and poor Rupert was no better off than he was 
before. He has never said anything. He is 
too generous for that; but I know he felt it 
very much. I want to set it right for him.” 

“You mean you want to endow Lord &t. 
Quentin with a fortune ?” 

‘Yes, I suppose that’s it really. I want 
him to haye some money, and not to know 
anything. I don’t want to appear in it. Can’t 
it be managed some way? Couldn’t a docu- 
ment be found somewhere, giving it to him, 
and all that sort of thing?” . 

“I am afraid that sort of thing is only 
practised in novels,” Norman Armytage said, 
with a smile. “ Your lawyers are the only 
persons who can help youin such a matger; 
unless you put the money you wish to give 
your cousin into his bands in hard cash, and 
make a free gift of it that way, you must in- 
voke the aid of the lawyers.” 

‘* Tcouldn’t do it that way,” Rosalind said, 
with a littlelangh. “He wouldn’t take it, I 
am afraid I ought not to have spoken to you 
about it, Mr. anne ; but I am very friend- 
less in matters of that sort. I have really no 
gentleman friend that I can go to with my 
troubles, except Rupert himself; and I could 
not very well go to him and ask him how best 
I could give him some money without offend- 
ing him.” 

“ Well, no, I don’t see how you could,” Nor- 
man Armytage said, longing tobe able to tell 
her how he wished he could be her friend, and 
do for her all she wanted in this as in «ll other 
things. “And to think how unworthy he is 
of it all,” he thought, as Rosalind turned 
again to the plans and the cotteges, and busied 
herself with them. Pearls before swire! was 
there ever comparison more apt? The precious 
pearl of her priceless love thrown away on a 
man who—bsah! I must‘not think of it, I must 
not speak of it even to myself.” 

He gave bis attention to the papers on the 
table, and in a very little while they had 
settled the business between them. The 
cottages were to be proceeded with at once, and 
Rosalind went back to her grandmother and 
Mics Vereker with a promise tosee Mr, Army- 
tage again the next day. 

* Rupert is gone out,” Lady St. Quentin 
ssid, with some distatisfacticn in her tone, as 
her granddaughter entered the rcom. ‘He 
said you would probably be a Jong time over 
the plans, and he would not wait. I must say 
that he behaves in a careless fashion that 
would not have suited me when I was a young 
weman. You will havetotake him in hand, 
and scold him well pregently.” 

“ He will come to his senses without avy 
scolding, I hope,” Rosalind replied, but she 
was very grave for a little. 

His grandmother was right, Rupert was 
careless, and did not pay her the attention 
that was due to her as mistrees of Barrons 


Court, to say nothing of the lover like nothings 
that were her due as his affianced wife. 





CHAPTER III. 


Rosauinp sighed when she was ont of her 
grandmother's sight, and wished that Rupert 
was @ little more like other men—like Nor- 
man Armytage, was on her lips tosay—bat she 
crashed the traitorous thought before she al- 
lowed herself to put it into words, She would 
not see quite so much of her steward, as she 
called the young ,man, inthe future. Is was 
not well to contrast him to constantly with 
Ropert. Rupert was acear, good fellow, and 
she had been wrong to speak and think of him 
as ste had done; but, oh! if he would only 
take a little more interest in her farms and 
her cottages, and show Limeelf a worthy 
master of the old place. 

Things will right themselves by-and-by, 
she thought, snd then rhe fell into 4 happy 
dream over,her dregsing—abcut the time, uot 
so very long ago,| when ber cousin askei her to 
be his wife, and said such gevtl», loving words 
to her as had almost mace her forget her griei 
for her father’s loss in the avticipstion of the 
happiness in store for heras bis wife, He had 
no habitation cf his own, this impecunious 
Rapert; be lived in chambers in London, 
or at his grandmoth-r’s Dower House, which 
was only a few miles from Burrons Cour‘. 
And now that she was bere, staying for an in- 
definite time with Rosalind, he was free of :he 
place, and might have made acquuintapce 
with all the people in it if he had so willed. 
He was looked upon as the future lord, but 
the cottagers shock their heads with the quick 
discrimination of the poor, aud opined that 
the London dandy was a “ poor creature,” and 
not half good enough for their young lady. 
Rosalind was heart whole when be proposed 
to marry her, or rather her ncney. It mattered 
very little to him what manner of woman he 
took with it so that he came into possession of 


it ; and he looked upon the revenues of Barrons - 


Court almost as his right. He bad expected 
his uncle to leave him a competence at least, 
and he had been put off with a paltry five 
hundred pounds, 

He was thinking somewhat bitterly of this 
on this very morning as he walked briskly to- 
wards the village post-office with some letters 
he had been carrying abont in bis pocket, and 
suddenly remembered. Henca his departare 
from the room before Rcsalicd came back 
His tailor was dunning higg, aud he had already 
had the money from his grandmother to settle 
that very account; and there were one or two 


other little bills that he did not want her to- 


kuow of, all of which had to be attended to, 
or they would have come to light, It was a 
hard thing, he thought, that be should have to 
content himeelf with such a paltry pittance, 
and haggle with his tradesman, and beg for 
time to pay, whea Rosalixd, with not half the 
capacity for spending money, or enjoying it 
— had more than she knew what to da 
with. 

“Poor Rosie!’’ he muttered to himself, ae 
he walked back after seeing his letters safely 
into the box. ‘‘She is nice girl, and a 
pretty ercature, too, bat not like you, my darl- 
ing, not like you!” 

He took a little case from his breast-pocket, 
and opened it. He was waiking through a 
thick plantation where he was rot likely to bo 
seen or head, and he gazed rapturously at the 
face that met his eyes when he opened the 
morocco cover. It was not the face of his 
cousin, but of a woman in the very prime and 
fulness of her suty—dark-browed and 
brown-eyed, and wi'h rich fuli lips that seemed 
to challenge a caress in their spewking 
witchery. 

“My own Violet!” the yourg man said. 
“My poor love! How willit all «nd? There 
will never be any other woman in the world 
for me if I were ten times master of Barrons 
Court. How shall I tell yoo, my darling? 





How shall I say that we must part, my Violet 
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Tt must be, and yet—nesd you ever know, my | cerned about it, I have really: no acquaintance “ St. Quentin. Her ladyabipwade me 
dailing? There will be money enough, and——” | with him.” ‘ sey,.if.Imet you, that — 

He ‘stopped short with a cry of startled de- Pare oy he = oo , Shechad no ive with, them.to+ ‘ 
light, a delight that was half fear. ea a stemp conflicting feeling | Jennings -has-sent.idown about 

ethene was a rustle in the bushes beside him, } was whirling inchis heart. twerelooking at,” “379 “wy 
and the original of a a. sapped < — Confommd him’? washistho -_ - Bs ! Poker aolt 
he path bef m. “The embodimen orman Armytage’s- mame. WAYS e@ , Teen, oman 
wel ‘poet's deems, m, wenneent hadvealled Violet | the ‘way, that fellow. He will make anischief. feos ith dnanisngayea. ny 
“Mansergh, when her lovely face once served for } I must managetoikeep Vielet outof:hbie way.” jother memeage?’’ 


the model of a eketeh that had :formed part of 
-an artist’s great picture ; and justsuch a lovely 
vision she lookednow with the sunlight stream. 
dng down upon her, and everyfeature beaming 
ewith delight and happiness. 

“ Violet!” 

It was all he could-say in his surprise and 
-delight, and she nestled into the arms:heheld 
out to her as if she bad found her proper place, 
It was her place, for had he not asked ber to be 
bis wife 7?—told her he loved .her -above all 
earthly things, and spoken of the time when 
they would-be together, with nothing in the 
world to come between them? He was not 
Lord St Quentin to her. She knew him-only 
as plain Mr. St. Clair, a customer at theshop 
where she had been cashier. 

She was no commonplace, valgar girl. Her 
father was a retired army captain, bat with 
nothing bat his half-pay to live on,.and»his 
daughter was glad to earn what she could ‘in 
an honest fashion to help towards their: modest 
housekeeping. 

She had gone her own quiet way, escaping 
the perils to which her beauty and grace con- 
stantly exposed her, tiil she met Rupert St. 
Quentin, and she had given her heart ‘un- 
reservedly to him, without a thought thathe 
was anything more than the simple gentleman 
ke represented himself ‘to be. 

But that was far away in London, and he 
had no more idea of mecting her here than he 
had of how he should tell her how inconustant 
and deceitful he bad been to-her. She was 
beside him now, and he forgot everything ‘but 
ber marvellous beauty-and his unconquerable 
love, 

“My darling!” he said, pressing hervagain 
4nd again to his heart, and: kissing her sweet 
lips, “ how came ‘you here ?” 

‘© Where have you been that I ennld:-not tell 
you?” she replied, auswering his question 
with another. ‘' Wehavecome’to live at Nor- 
chester, papa and I.” 

‘* Norchester ?”’ 

‘ea. 

“ What to dothere?” 

‘ Papa has got an appointment there. What 
makes ydh look s@Rapert? what difference 
will it make to as?” 

“None, of course, that is-———” 

‘That is what ? do'you live near here?” 

‘*No, Lamonly oma visit. I live in London, 
43 you kvow. Tell meali about yourself, where 
you live in Norchester, and where I ean “see 
you.” 





“ Where youosn see ms! OComeandsee me, 
of course!” | 
“T am not sure that I -can—there ‘are 
aasms. lLwillhexplaineverythingto yousoon. -; 
I must get away now. Oh, Violet, I cannot tell | 
you what it is to have s:en you! Itis like | 
water in a desert toa thirstyman! Whateare | 
you doing in thesesvoods if you live at Nor- 

theater? Itis three milesaway.” 

“ Yes, I know, but papa had some ‘business 
ata farmhouse here. Iam going toomeect him | 
now. We came over together, and I walised | 
vbout»while I waited for him. Iam soglad I | 
Jid not stay at the inn where he put'the horse, 
I should have missed you then. ‘What-a lovaly | 
country this is, Rupert! L have mstonecold | 
acquaintance rere already.” 

‘‘ Indeed, who?” 

‘A Mr. Armytage. He used to:haverooms 
olese to where we lived in London, I used'to 
fancy he must know you when you came:tosee 
me. I saw him stare et youonesor twice ag 
if he did. I met him:not halfvan:hourago.” 

* Avd spoke to him?” 

‘No; I don't think he knew me again, or if 
he did he was thinking of something else. He 











did notscem to see me. Don’t leok:so con- 


What could have {them ‘to :ceme 
to Norchester ? he asked himself. Was-there 


times, so did his grandmother. ‘Andiif there |; 
was: anything. to be found out, that-exemp! 

old lady would-be sure.to getiat it. He. 

his fate and his position, 
thatthere was never: a man go beset since the 
world began; on the one side, -Rosalind:and 
her fortune, and the-position that a marriage 
with her would give him ; on«theother, Violet 
and her glorious. bea uty,;and the love that 
‘would make :tikeir-lives one long foretaste of | 
Paradise |) Could’ he »not have them ‘both? 
‘Phe evil thought bad entered his (head more 
than ones since he had.affianced himself-to his 
cousin. Other: men . led two lives, .and.the 
wronged ‘women were none the worse while 
their ignorance ‘lasted. Ah! there was he 
rab! While it: did—but- would it last 2} Did 
there not-always come an end to it, and dire 
retribution fall on:all the offenders? 

He was not wicked,» as:many thousands of 
his countrymen, this idle ‘seion - ofan idle 
race—he was: simply aman who hadlet him- 
self drift into agreat difficulty, aud could ses 
no'wayoutef it. Ifhe could only, the 


two apart-if Violet could be kept.in Karan straw 


ance of Rosalind and ‘Barrons Court, and Ner- 
a pe became as opposite ends of the: earth, 

ail might yetbe-well. He-took. Violet ‘fa his 
arms once more — there .was no one, ear 
them but the-rabbits and the wild: birds~and 
talked to her. Shermust not come there, any 
more, Sho must keepoutiof the way of.being 
seen by any one in -toat. neighbourheed. He 
would come to-her, bnt not:at her father’s, 
He did not want.eny one to knowihe-was there 
for the present. He was about sonac business, 
which world reseltdn mone’ y for'them 
both, if she> would cbe ‘qocllansll patient, and, 
above: all things, trusthim, whatever she:might 
see or hear. 

And while hewas whispering his. :admoni- 
tions and clasping the lithe ‘form of.the beanti- 
ful girl closer and:closer tahis:heart, Norman 
Armytage was coming upon them from the 
other side of the wood, as unconscious:as they 
were ofithe coming contre'emps. 

*'Peast you!’’ Violet said, as their eyes met 


and. told each »other of the oft-repeated story 
of their love. ‘ Nothing can shake my faithin 


you, Rupert !” 
Their lips met in a clinging kiss, and Nor- 
man Armytage locking through the trees:saw 


and understood all. 


“Phe scoundrel | "she muttered between his 
set teeth— the cowardly scoundrel ! ‘That girl 


:isomo light)o’ lovethat.a man may play. with 


and cast aside; he is insearnest, aud she be- 
lioveshhim. What shallIdo? ‘She ought to 
know—my darling, who>is to be sacrificed for 
to this mean hound ! Shall Itelbher? If Ldo 
will she not guess that I have some motive ? 
—will she not: suspect that. I am trying to-elan- 
der the man:who be my -tival, if I 
dared to declare my passion=for her ? Leannot 
speak—I cannot bear to-hesilent. [must give 
it. up, end get away. Barrons Conrt fis no 
placs fer me. Good afternoon, Lord St. 
Quentin | ” 

The:pair had separated, and Violet had 
walked swiftly. away in the diteetion of ‘the 
entrance to'the plantation,,where she had left 
her father; Rupert St.Quaentin turning and 
retracing his: steps,as:if(towalk back tothe 


town. 

“Oh! Good ‘day!” she. said, «shortly. 
‘* Where you sent, to follow-me,; may bask ask?”’ 

“No; ‘but-l was charged with aumessage for 
you,” 

‘(From whem?” 


and :told .himeelf |- 


* satin aS Sched pet 


— ‘fhe other pram 4 


./ etre, mere 
om ‘Violet. -wes .out ..of ‘before 
he .saw ame. Ware . | any, atay at 
Barrons Court would ‘come ;40 y 
end,.if that " of 

sity Violet? tal ronal vend "ao 

my Pll, go. pback.. ado 

a throw him fancies 
‘Lnaust stare. thefaece,.as 


I Tkeohden. rm a ap eee 

I think I could.be,a,matah. _ 
tage if rig en it. Tt would ‘be my word 
against his, e.made an: 

titink I_know. which Rosie omen 9 = eg 


[sein Baa 
Tu, summer day: 
distribution of hing to the ld peo 2 and 


was made 
& blessing from re Bee ne Cnt? ag o 
the.fair young head that shone.like.a sunbeam 
amongst the.old-fashioned.,hoods and.quaint 


pointmen 

self from Baxrons Court till the smalhef the tea 
and bread- “ene -butter had, gone, off, ke-told bis 
grandmot fwho was really. very angry with 
him for.what she considered bis neglest. 

“ You . set, too, great. valae.on yourself!” 
she said. ‘* You cannot-expect.a warm-hearted 
girl like Rosie to put.up withrit! .G‘rls-expect 
‘more'from @ man than to bejallowed teadmire 
him ‘at.a,distance |” 


‘Rosie will have enough.ef me «by-an 
the young man replied, ee. 


‘*and for the present:she. nannonn I 
think, She has-her-Do her 
oe hnd ‘And N Armytage!”’ 

si orman } : 

“ What do -you, mean?” 

“ What I say—nothing else! . Resslind..has 
Norman Armytage to, antici awish;jot 
hers before she speaks it-almost. .Haye arcare, 
or she will.learn ‘to contrast) him ayith you, 
vand it won't be.to your fawonr t’’ 

‘* Rosalind is a lady,” Rupert St. Quentin 
said, with some scorn; ‘and shewilknever 
forget that fact, J haveno feariof ther Salling 
in love with herservant—and that is what. 
seem to imply she is doing, granniec. n 
would never forget herself so:far!”’ 

‘Norman Armytege.is net her;serwant ; dhe 
is merely here filling his tedhegin aan. sLdo 
not for a moment-aceuse Rosie of »whatyou so 
coarsely-call falling indowe with Cytes ‘but.she 
shas him. beside her when.it,should,be you, but 
for tm all-absorbing idleness,aad s#elf-con - 
seit |” 

“You are complimentary; upen oe 
grannie!” the -young man aid, .with 


grimace. 

‘It.is thetruth, and-you know it!” theold 
lady replied, pitilessly. “ And withse gitl.of 
Resalind’s ament the/ainthess,-idle life 
you lead is sure to weary and: inthe 
end. She is quixotic and: generens,jand tho 
very apathy you, show towards all plens.and 
exrangements only spurs her ,en.to frash 
schemes. Why-can’t you interast,yeurself.in 
what she does. a little? "Xou-uilibevednde it 
when you are master here! ”’ 


“Twill wait wait till T am amsstery and.then we 


shallsee,” Lord St. Quentin said. ‘‘Nothing 
you.ean.sey, or Rosie.cither, wilkevenmake a 
farmer cr an architect (that’s the dest.crage, 





ian'tit?) of me. .As for the steward.fellow, if 
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I thought there was the least shadow of a 
cause for the remark you made just now, Vd 
break his neck with-as.little compunction-as yee 


we. | (4h. -wicketliiueasy, whoever.she -was!”” 
owhen notilook like-one of that sort. She-wasdisten- 


hought: herself -very wicked sand: 

her grandmother, noticing that she was mdt |’ 
well, and was Jangnid an d listless,and-often 
looked as if she had been ) ‘propesed 
that she should go to town for the winter 
season, or at least part of it, she gladly ac- 
quiesced in the arrangement, and professed 
herself willing to go away at once. Lord St. 
Quentin declared his intention of going to 
Norway for atour—he could not -stand «a 
season in town, he declared; his future! was 
settled, snd Rosie wonld get along better 
withoutchim for abit, perhaps. 

‘<Getuher .aavay from Barrons: Conrt for:a 
bit, grannies,’ he-eaid, ‘and things will right 
themselves. —e ‘should . like to .get that 
fellow a situation in Bierra , (or some 
other »place where Earopesnsdieoff quickly. 
We'lbalksettle down nextespring, ‘L:hope, and 
V1ldetchim. know who's: master:then |” 

Oniyitall Ghvistmas. Rosalind was deter- 
mined to :pass-thefestive season emongst-her 
own people, and Lond:6t. Quentin had topro- 
mise to be at Barrons Couct.to help and pre- 
side. Perhaps he saw that any further 
apathy would not do; ary way, he promised, 
and was so gently affectionate to his cousin 
before he started for his ramble amongst the 

takes and “mountains, ‘that she 

nto. think #he ‘had -misjudged “him, avd 

that "Gaels fatare the itfe “wotld ‘be “very happy 
afterall, “She was glad ‘to leavetown,*with 
= itsewhirl of business:and-pleasure, ‘and. be 
‘own ol homes @nee ‘more, “with her 

bande tall ‘of presents’ for her “beloved -re- 
fers mr o> aur aad aged and needy 


there ; she: had been-at 
home-withy-them all-ever since ehe was “born, 
aiid cher. sweet ‘face 7 eageeellbant-sylets delight 
asthe Grove dabout'the Janes and Ways, 
and ed" daa of te rong all. “Et 
wanted :470" 8, of ithesgreat Rupert 
hdd cwritten >to«say,that he was in,England, 
aah areplachesions withess: fail,,aud she was 
peers car war in aoliitle -basket:carriage -to-a 
teentiile from Barross Gourtito.see 


her-litthe:ehihizea, ind) was 
asahe wentalong of.the:joy that her, presence 


alone:in-thia:teahion was,nothing 
new ‘to . diver siaee;she could remember 
she had driven a pony and trap like»this,-aci 






as. bingytd 
70 . ne : p belrind a think:hadge a 





a ght to ‘have been 
-muebh Our:laidy is fair,.and her hair is like a 
asa gipsy, with | with 


| elleour little lady of 


‘twap | whithershe wes-boand. -Gbe had mado ‘her 





no one on her own ‘—— would have thought | 


of moles gan and old—all were 
poteting the ott kdmchiethes 






Feces ye boon alo daring her | 
siege sii ar 


jjositser._ 






















sal ) ¥e con nee enough—him 
eyaunr little lady.” 


ew it. Itwwas she |-up 


“x nd che | 
- 0 sr, 80 


Sonal ae yan i : 
at ey 





anresas my name is Dick 
ped Gost, overthete, dn the 
% n bushes, -andthe:had 


heard : ‘ 
j id well he “might, for sho Was ag 


sey Se 
“How shauld I know? It-wasn’t the lady 
kissing, I ‘know that 


was (fark 
‘black da \the shadow -of the 


‘€Z-don't.think it, ys the aman said ; 


she was,and he—wall, he’s 
naa ht-to 


cheard 
him tell that: senthe creatore he moniiibe here 
again to-day about the same time, and she 
was to be sure not to let any one see her come 
—she knew the reason he said.” 

“ He ought to be horsewhipped !”” the woman 
said, emphaticaliy. “The seamp | -hoxse- 
whipping is too ,good for him! Where did 
you say they were? ”’ 

*t Down. atthe bottom of the ten-acre lot, 
justiat: the earner -by .the wood. They'll be 
thers-now, L shonidn’t, wonder.” 

‘I shonald like to.go and spoil.theirsport 
for them!” 

‘* Nay, lass, let well alone ; it will come out 
somehow, never fear. May. be, after all, the 
girl's only aight 0’ love, a the gentry think 
nothing of that.sort of thing. Comeon, we're 
rested now, and we've a few. miles todo.before 
dark to-night yet.” 

Their ‘footsteps sounded crackling on the 
dead leaves and -dry sticks on the other side 
of the hedge, and died away in the distance. 
And ‘Rosalind Ormsby sat in her pony carriage, 

ingas if she were turned into stone. She 
was alone, there was no one in sight, and she 
felt as if she must be asleep and dreaming, 
Rupert was noh anywhere near Barrons Court 
—she had keard from him in London only 
that-morning. Oh! it-was all a mistake, or.a 
wicked story invented by Dick Romer, He 
swas-capableofit. “Batshe must see for her- 
self—she must find-out ‘if this ‘horrible thing 
istrue. Rupert tatkingwithanother woman 1 
Holding ‘her -to “his ‘heart and kKirsing her 
dips! Ah!-no, it-eould not be. He would 
not so insult her, He had -#sked ‘her ‘to be- 
comethis wife ; and:sherhad. said, “Yes.” He 
wasthe futare Lord of Barrons Court ; hewould 
not so bemean himself. He was eareless and 
unstable, butthe was mot wicked. She would 
not believe it, andshewould go'tothe ten-acre 
lot and see forherself. 

She.drove,on quickly to the woman's house 


~plans ; ahe-wonld leave her carriage there and 
walk tothe-field Dick (Romer hed spoken of. 
At, woald be.getting duek before she could -get 
-home;atter such anexpedition ; but she-would 
find .somerexeuse, ‘Grannic was used to her 
-exeatic waysand wou'd:mot mind:for.onee. 
‘Dear, mises, you ‘do look .bad yourself!” 





was the woman’s exclamation, when Rosalind 
had seated herself for a moment by her bed- 
side; ‘‘ youare as white as white!” 
‘*Ldon’t think I am quite well,” she replied. 
‘Ighallvbe-bebter presently. I shave another 
mlaee to -go to, Bally,” she added, haatily 
“ Gan I leave the carriage here tii I come 
back? Ithink Ican trast Johnny to:take care 


of it.” 
~ *He'llmot Be it, «miss,” 
Seman, At Loteaie tc 42s 
look efter it myself. Itwiltbe quite 
well, Z'll tbe thack in as very little 
, aid, rising, ‘Iulsit with 


a iLecome, Sally, to make 
ap for ‘it. ‘Tyam only going to the ten-acre 


“ And-what-omearth does shewant.there ?”’ 
ithe-womaneait-to .herself,.as the young lady 
disappeared walking quickly,.andwith»a reso- 
Jute step.asif-she:had made upther.mind to do 
something.’ ‘*It’s'lonely on ‘day ‘like this, 
— TF won't:be:very long: before its dark, Ah! 


ll, Johnay-shall.go homewwith:her.”’ 
hay ome in, Mrs. ‘Beecher? ” asked 
someone at the dodt,-and tthe’ -woman’s -faco 
lighted up with a «smile «i dhe sound of 
Norman Armytage’s voice. 
‘“Sarely, sir—aurely, if ¥you will *be so 


‘He entered hastily, eons looked -round ‘him 
‘(Is mot ‘Mies oe here? Her:pony- 
‘trap is outside.” 


‘ Yes, sir, and Johnny is taking seare of it 
till.she comes back—she wou't'be long.” 

“ Where:is she?" 

“*T don’t iknow, sir. I'm @fraid she’s in 
‘some tronble.or 

“ Whatxdo you ot - 

“T hardly know, sir,” said the woman; 
‘‘she was very pale when she came in jast 
now, and gaid she must leave the pony for a 
bit; she had somewhere to go. There was 
trouble in her eyes, sir; there were tears in 
her. voice, though she was icalm .and quiet 
when she spoke to me, She was going to the 
ten-acre field, she said.” 

‘* The ten-acrefield! Waiat onearth was it 
took her there ?” 

“ She dida’tsay, sir.” 

“ The ten-acre ‘field! :Great Heaven! the 
csttle.are there! Lsaw Heskins leading the 
bull down: this»morning ! ” 

And-before Mrs. Beecher had time to con- 
sider what he amsant by his -exclamation, 
Norman ‘Armytage had gone off at-a fall speed, 
and was making*hisway tothe ten-acre field 
bythe: shortest route. 





CHAPTER V. 

Viotzt Manssrca was in love—loving as 
blindly and as trastfully as ever Hive didjwhen 
she listened .fo the strange new ‘story under 
the whispering trees.of Hden—or she -would 
not havevtaken -her lover upon trust,'as shoe 
was doing now, and consented to mest him in 
secret as if were, and ‘keep his comings and 
goings to herself. 

Tue spot he had.chosen—the corner of the 
ten-acre field, as it was called—though it 
was closs to Barrons Court—was virtually as 
far-from any chance of:meeting Rosalind, or 
anyone from the:house, as if it) were ten miles 
away. 

In the summer it was frequented enough, 
but now it was given over to cattle, and the 
approaches to it from the house were: very 
uneven and dirty, and the wood was fenced 
up and rarely visited. 

‘Rupert. had tcld the trusting girl,. ‘whom ‘he 
loved. with as much intensity as «was in his 
shallow nature, some tale of creditors that 
had)fousd him:out,:and some busiaess which 
would lead to -his .getting :a daxge enum of 
money if he :held ‘his tongue, aud she had 
believed, him and entered :into the romance of 
the ;thing, and thought herself .a heroine, as 
many .gitls do, {waren she looked -ronnd «in 
afitightiest avy one-should see'her creeping 
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[Norman ARMYTAGE LOOKING THROUGH THE TREES SiW AND UNDERSTOOD ALL, ] 


by «8 circuitous route to the place ‘of aproint- 
ment. 

Her father was away on business, and she 
had been alone for some days, or perbaps she 
would not have been drawn into so com- 

romising a proceeding as a meeting like this. 
Bhe passed by Barrons Court -near enough for 
her to see the house through the trees and the 
tall chimneys rising above them, and it set 
her thinking of the young girl, no older than 
herself, who owned all this magnificence. 

She had seen her once or twice, and she had 
asked Rupert a question or two abont her ; but 
he bad answered her so shortly and with such 
indifference that she supposed that he did not 
know anything abcut the rich Miss Ormsby. 
Indeed, he had told her that he did not want 
to know anything about any other ‘girl, Had 
he not his own Violet, dc? 

“Dear Rupert,” she said to herself, as she 
went slowly along the side of the hedge that 
separated the great field from the wood. ‘‘I 
think if he had to choose between that beiress 
and me he would take me, I know he would 
—lI am sure of it!” 

‘Sure of what, my own darling?” and 
Rupert rose up from where he bad been 
sitting, hidden by some bushes, waiting for 
ber. ‘Are you apostrophising the rabbits or 
the cows over there—or what?” 

‘*I was thinking of you,’ she said. “ Did 
I speak out loud? I don’t wonder if I did— 
my heart is so full it must run over some- 
times. No one heard me, I hope,” 

“IT did.” 

“ Ah, youare no one! I think I was saying 
that I was sure if you had to choose between 
che mistress of Barrons Court there and me, 
you would take me, poor as I am.” 

‘* You know I would,” and he pressed her to 
his heart, looking into her face with his false 
eyes, and trying to forget that there was any 
one on earth besides themselves. “ No woman 
in all the wide earth will ever be to me what 
you are, my darling—my wife that shall be! ” 

“ Ab, say that again, Ropert! Your wife— 





it seems Jike a fairy-tale. When you are not 
with me I sit sometimes and wonder if it is 
all true—whether it is a dream from which I 
shall wake in the little dark den where you 
saw me first. I wonder whether you told me 
the truth that day when you came to buy tkat 
lovely bouquet; whether it was not for some 
one you loved, and——” 


“You dear, suspicions little goose! The 
bouquet was not for myself at all; it was for 
a gentleman, who had asked me to come for 
it for a wedding-party. I should like to have 
given it to you on the spot,” 

“It would have been a very appropriate 
present for me, would it not, the florist’s 
clerk?” Violet taid, with alittle laugh. ‘It 
would have made a bright apot in our little 
room at home. Ab, Rupert, when are you 
coming to see papa? I don’t like deceiving 
him as I am doing now.” 

** You are not deceiving him, my dear one! 
He has asked you no questions, so you have had 
to tell him no fibs—he simply doesn’t know, 
that is all.” 

‘*But it is deceiving him all the tame! I 
don’t like it—I would rather you would come 
to our house openly, and———”’ 

“I know, dear—I know; but it can’t be jast 
yet. Why what in the name of— Rosalind! as 
I am a living man,” 

He spoke the name under his breath, and 
Violet did not catch it. 

** What did you say?” she asked. ‘‘Ob, 
Rupert, look there! There is someone—a lady 
coming across the field; she does not see the 
cows—and, oh! look at the bull!” 

** You little goose! there’s no bull there.” 

“There is! I saw them bring him in, not 
balf-an-hour ago. AsI was turning the corner 
of the road I met the man with him—a great 
beast with a chain round his neck. He hada 
boy with him, and I heard him say the ten- 
acre field. I should not have known the field 
had a name but for our meeting at this 
corner. That is the bull coming across there, 








Oh ! he sees thelady. Goto her, Rupert! help 
her!” 


She would have pushed her way through the 
hedge, but he held her back with a strong grasp. 
She was right; the ball, sullen and fierce from 
long confinement, had caught sight of the 
graceful figure that was crossing the field with 
rapid footsteps, making straight for the corner 
by the wood where the two figures could be 
seen standing side by side. Rupert St. 
Quentine was physically, a coward—mentally, 
brave enough. His nerves and will failed him 
in moments of peril or necessity ; and for one 
second they failed him now. 


(To be continued.) 








A Tornapo rroor house has been built in 
Minnesota in the United States by a rich 
banker, to satisfy his wife, who lives in per- 
petual dread of such visitation. All the cor- 
ners are acute angles, and the sides sink back 
into other angles, giving this architectural 
freak the shape of a star, while the corners 
are made very sharp, so as to split tornadoes. 
From the highest point of the roof the gutters 
sink suddenly, forming great de ‘ 
The cellar walls are unusually and the 
timbers of fee ponees, sie eneheres = aie 
cellars, so that the bui may no G) 
down without rooting up the foundation. 


Krxe Theebaw of Burmah is becoming 
quite a reformed character, according to the 
Rangoon correspondent of the Times of India. 
He seems to have sown most of his wild oats, 
and to be devoting himself energetically to 
State affairs, while be bas in a great measure 
given up drinking brandy to excess. This last 
improvement is said to be due to the recent 
birth of a daughter instead of a son and heir, 
as the Queen, who has thus disa her 
husband for the fourth time, to ply Thee- 
baw with brandy, but has now completely loss 
her influence. ? 
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[You SPOKE A3 IF I WAS THE BOLDEST, HOBBIDEST GIRL IN THE WORLD,” POUTED SIBEL.]} 


YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 


—0: — 
CHAPTER I. 
ONLY A VALENTINE, 


‘“‘ Iv there is anyone I detest under the sun it 
is that abominable brother of yours;”’ and Sibel 
Fitzgerald, a levely girl of eighteen, threw 
herself down on an angular sofa in Mrs. For- 
rester’s school-room, with a rose-flush on her 
cheeks, and an indignant sparkle in her large, 
dark eyes, 

“Polite, I must say,” said Judith, the 
eldest born, pursing up her thin lips, but not 
looking up from the petticoat she was making, 
out of something as coarse as house-flannel, 
for the legs of some unfortunate child. 

‘* Asif politeness could be expected under 
the circumstances,” tapping the floor impa- 
tiently with the toe of her high-heeled shoe. 

“ Perhaps it wasn’t expected,” with an acrid 
smile. 

" Very good thing, because then you couldn’t 
be disappointed. Look here, Judy,” sitting 
bolt upright and staring her cousin in the 
face. “ You ought to stand by me to-day if 
you never did before in your life.” 

‘*I never let my feelings interfere with my 
sense of right.” 

“ Never unless good feeling and expediency 
happen to be the policy,” with a disdain- 
fal glance across the table. ‘“ What unhappy 
little creature is to be scrubbed by that awfal 
garment?” 

“ That is no concern of yours. 
my brother first, and me next.” 

‘‘ Phil can stand it; he has the hide of a 
rhinoceros, and you—you irritate me so. I 
can’t help it.” 

“I am thankful I have not your unfortunate 
temper. May I ask what Phil, poor boy, has 
done to offend you?” 

‘* Poor boy, indeed!’ her eyes flashing. “If 
I were s man I would give him a thr g.” 

“ Ladylike sentiments, upon my word. Do 


You insult 





ou know, Sibel, since you paid that visit to 
rs. Hay, at Woolwich, you have grown de- 
cidedly vulgar.” 

“Vulgar! how dare you say so! ” her cheeks 
like a sunset. ‘I would rather you called me 
anything else on earth. Say that I tell falce- 
hoods, swindle,.or steal!” 

“Would you? ThenI’m glad to say I can’t 
oblige you! You always tell the truth, be- 
cause sometimes it’s so unpleasant. You 
never swindled because you wouldn’t know 
how; and do not steal, because you know you 
would be taken up! ” 

* And that is your opinion of me?” speak- 
ing very slowly. 

“Yes; I wouldn’t deceive you for the 
world!” 

“T am so !” with asigh of relief. “ I’ve 
tried so hard to like you, and now I can hate 

ou as wuch as I like. If it weren't for Rose 
should leave to-morrow.” 

‘*T am sorry that Rose should keep you,” 
with an air of polite apology. ‘“ Perhaps we 
could induce her to spare you! ”’ 

“ But I—I have no one else,” the corners of 
the beautiful mouth drooping. 

‘*You might be more grateful to the roof 
which shelters you! ”’ folding up her work with 
great precision. 

“T could bP gag woe enough if some of you 
were only glad to have me!” 

“We are always glad to do our duty! You 
had no one else, so of course our house was 
open to you. You had better come and dress, 
or you will be late for dinner, as usual,” mov- 
ing towards the door with carefal eyes bent on 
the carpet to see if any scraps had fallen from 
her work. 

“You haven’t heard about Philip?” 

“No, and I don’t want to! If you would 
only let him alone it would be better, as 
mamma does not like that sort of thing be- 
tween cousins,” And with this kind and deli- 
cate thrust Miss Forrester quitted the room, 
leaving Sibel Fitzgerald speechless with indig- 
nation, 





Oh! if she had any other home to goto. Any 
place, however pitiful, would be paradise com- 
pared with this comfortable country house, 
where every day one had a chance of a wel- 
come except herself. ie 

Father and mother were both dead. [Her 
only brother, Sir Guy, was an officer in the 
13th Hussars, far away in India; the family 
estates were heavily mortgaged, and let to 
strangers; the family revenues were saved to 
pay off the debt, and only a pittance was left 

or the brother and sister. 

Some day in the fature the young baronet 
hoped to be able to take his proper position in 
the county, but in order that this might be 
more than a dream he had to exercise the 
strictest economy; and as he was generous 
and extravagant by nature, this was a most 
difficult task. 

Sibel, with the enthusiasm of youth, de- 
clared she was willing to live like a pauper, 
and nothing would induce her to take more 
than a hundred a-year for her own share, fifty 
poundsof which were to be paid to her uncle, 
General Forrester, for her board and lodging. 

The end of the year always found her ter- 
ribly out of pocket, for she had Sir Guy’s 
generous nature, and every want she saw in 
others she felt she must supply. Her own 
toilette often suffered in consequence, and she 
had to bear the piercing remarks jof her cousin 
Judith, who never spent a penny on anyone but 
herself, so could not understand why Bibel’s 
allowance was not enough for her. 

Mrs. Forrester was an invalid, and left 
the management of the house to Judith, 
who was a plain girl with rigid principles. 
Phil, the only son, was the plague of the 
establishment, always getting into some dis- 
reputable scrape or other, from which he 
wanted his womankind to help him, He had 
a weak, effeminate face, a slim figure, and his 
clothes always looked as if they had been 
made miles too bigfor him. Rose, the youngest 
daughter, was the pet of the household, alight 
fairylike little thing, with clouds of yellow 
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“hair, dreamy blue eyes, and her mother’s 
delicacy of constitution. If it had not been 
for Rose, Sibel Fitzgerald would have found 
Coombe Juedge utterly unbearable; but her 
cousin’s «mile = always —— her ill- 
temper away, and the gusts of passion never 
failed to hesilenced.by the loving glances @f) 
those kind blue eyes. 

Theachool-room door opened, a fair shead 
raw-coloured ‘hair .pat itself in 


through chink, presently followed | by -a) 


lank body, and a lnpmelr oflegs. Phil ~ 
rester shutthe = . : ing 
quickly across :the shabby leant 
erms.on the back.of tthesof and salir sina 


’ 


“You 
policy. The letter’sgone,soithere’smowse in 
kicking up a shindy. ‘Wentworth :is:eoming 
to-night, end w : 


wks it, T awed 1” thao thigh somdheer ainetes | 


belying herwords, at 


ng with | 
Colonel and Mrs. Hey, itwwas qnite possible 


that he might quench ber with :one scorntil 
glance of hisi feyes, and never 


indignan: é ’ 
another word ‘to her during the wholewsonree 


of the evening. 

The quarrel with Phil bad ‘been about « 
valentine, which he had sent in her name ‘to 
some gentleman of their acquaintance. 

“Tell me who it was'to, and perhaps I-will 
forgive you?” looking up into his shallow face 
with her irresistible brown eyes, 

A slow. smile crept-round his lips, ‘Give 
mea kiss; and Tll-seeabont it.” 

“he pouted, bat forgot to turn away “htr 
head,:so:‘he-stooped and’took it. 

‘* Now,” she said, breathlessly, “itellame! ” 

But the mean fellow with eno’bonnd gained 
the door,and after -exeanting a pas seul onthe 
threshold, called out “Not for Joe,” and van- 
ished: upstairs. 

Sibel rushed-after him,.only to ficd* him safe 
in his bed-room, and: the door locked. 

She had nothing to@o ‘but to-retire into her 
own room, and ‘begin her tardy toilette. After 
all Philavould never have / had ‘the courage to 
play-such a ‘trick as the forged valentine on 
anyone ‘beyond the age of-a’boy. In spite of 
bisfoudness for practical jokes, he-was desper- 
ately afraid of getting into a scrape,and the 
mere threat of an appeal to his father would 
have.cowed him, ifthe had not known Sibél’s 
peture too well,:to credit‘ for a moment that 
she.would ‘betray him. Thus ‘he ‘traded on 
his cousin's generosity, and played bis mean 

forthe sake of his-own advantage. 

The gitl's-thooghts wentfrom him to Dudley 
Wentworth, ‘the -sonof ‘their neighbenr, Lord 
Wentworth ‘of Wentwerth Chace. He was 
jast ‘the :soré-of-man “to be'the idol-of ‘a girl's 
faney—good- looking enough ‘to-win-a heartat 
a glance, atistocratic in eppearance, manners 
aud bearing ; proud, reserved, but sometimes 
unbending, »wken -his smile had a rare charm. 
He had ‘the habit-of making other-men look 
like common *thimgs in elf -ware, “whilst 
he seemed of -purest*porcelain. General-and 
Mrs. Forrester destined him ‘for ‘their eldest 
daughter, aud the match: was supposed to be 
@ ‘fitting climax*to afriendship: began almost 
in the:cradle, Judith ‘had a tidy fortane of 
her own, bequeathed-to- her by-her godmother, 
and it-wassupposed-that her dowry would be 
a welcome addition to the ‘Wentworth’s fail- 
ingresources. “She bad been'brought-up with 
the idea that she would one day be called npon 






nd bim, and walking 


@ considerable shock to her feelings when the gramme like a love-sick schoolboy, because 


heir, after a long absence, made his ap- 
ce at a garden-party at Coombe Lodge, 









significant little Si 

since hay “7 Sibel , 

way, but when two pegple wi 

amides of each other, andat is:@rcase of 

atteaction, it is sometimes 

tol#hatthere.is no roog 
jom mended to 













gton 
& 
patent to the whole roomful. an 
idea that Ishonld mest you to-night.” — 
“T told -youtthat I-was living with General 
Forrester,” disengaging ‘her'hand,:and 


on, but not before she had met the full.gaze 
of his glowing eyes and blushed in conscious 
response, 

Wentworth’s greeting was colder than usual, 
as he bowed ina deferential manner.over her 
hand, placed a chair for-her and.resnmed.his 
own re. by Jadith’s side, as .if ge 
special interest in her precesdings, ere 
were other gueststo whom she would naturally 
have tried to make herself .agresable, -bat.at 
present the room seemed .to_contain .only.tiwo 
men—the one who might, aecording to.cizeum- 
stances “be either her blessing or her bane, 
the.cther, who.was certain, if -he-had.much to 
do with her, to be her most bitter curse. 


—_— 


CHAPTER'TI. 
“Is SHE A FIERT?”? 


*« To-mornow is the fourteenth of February, 
Miss Fitzgerald!” and Major Lushirgton 
looked towards the: bright face beside him with 
an amused smile. “Do you remembar that 
you once promised to send mea valentine?” 

‘Sibel canght “‘Wentworth’s eye across the 
table, ‘fixed on her witha glance of disapproval, 
and crimson with vexation, said, quickly,— 

‘ “ I never meant it! You know I never 
i ! ” 

“T think you @id ones; but that was six 
moriths sgo—a long time for a woman.” 

‘*Not long at.all! ’’ confasedly ; “-batit~was 
nothing but nonsense from the first !”’ 

“What was nonsenss?’’—laying down his 
knife and ‘fork—“ not the interest I’todk. in 
you, or:the pleasure you gave me?” 

**T think you are mixing. me pp with some- 
bddy elee't’’ she said, andaciously, and with a 
frantic-wish to disown her past doings. The 
were innocent enough, but indiscretionsseem 
like crimes in her present frame of mind,with 
her beau idéal-of manhodd sitting just o ite 
to“her by Jadith’s side. ‘“There were lota .of 


\gitls'at’ Woolwich, and’there is nothing very 
striking about me.” 

“*Lst me_be the best _jadge ofthat,” with a 
glance of.ardeut admiration whish he-did not. 





to fill : the —plaee-of-a peeress,-and' it kad been 


care to concedl, ‘Do you know’! kept) pro- 


y | totbreak a promise.” 


your name was upon it for more than half-a- 
dozen dances ?”’ 

“ Half-a-dozen! Good gracious, Belle, that 
was coming it pretty strong!” put in Phil, 
who was sitting on her left. 

**Not 7 Be as ately in want of 
partners,’ an«ir of great gravity. 

“Pat it the other way, and a be 


d |:mearerthe truth,” observed the Major, quietly. 
“‘ITvemember ‘the partners mae eere 
t 


eee I hem 
at ¥ as rf tho walang 708 
have gti it; ea 8. 
{ r pearl ; ~wne you 
aut wemuing aan-—aeh weileshiiitier dria sho 
it foaly. ; nana samme miserable ‘till 
‘*And ‘the valentine was to ‘he my reward. 
= be-horribly@iaappointed if I don't get 
“(Phen Inamifeaid -you-will be. I-am older 
end wiser now,”’—surely Dudley must hear 
‘that,and relent !—‘“:and Ihouldn’t think of 
doing such a thing.” 


“Don’t think of it, ‘but @o it. Ftis-wron 






“‘Ipdedoing aemall harm, perhaps,:to-pre- 
vent a great.ene.” sy 


**Is there small harm in breakivg-faith ? 
Whatis-a woman's doctrine, not a man’s.” 

“A woman's!” opening her large eyes in 
breathless indignation. ‘‘As if we were not 
always truer, always more faithful than 
men!” 

“Prove it, or be content with having the 
charm on your side, and leave the trath to us. 
I shall wait till to-morrow to know if old 
en is to be forgotten, like-everything 
else.” 

‘“ There will be ing from me,” 

“ Of course you nottell me. Cupid 
os eaenooss to be¢hepostman:on the 14th, and 


L.thedetters,”’ 
“I never made his acquaintance.” : 
Le ht I had:.introduced you ; but it 


isn’t teo late. Lose your.bunch .of.snowdrops 
oe and.let us Jook‘forthem inthe moon- 
$,”" 
{Thank you; it is rather to2 cold.” 
*‘T thought you were, notdhe weather !’’ 
“ Is.there any reason why l.ahoaldn’t be? ” 
looking. np-saugily.iato his dark.daece. 
fe: A shannend |. Seme day you,,may -fiad 
em out,” 


+ Muah:geod.it would.do.you; iyou at -Wool- 
wich.and hat Coombe,Lodge.” 

‘‘Phere-are. such:thi raibways,’’ 

“Yes ; cout I am:never tose theavagain.” 

‘Why not, for Heaven’s sake?” with alook 
of dismay. : 

‘*‘Becsuse-a dear oldman, ugh: to be 
my grandfather, the lasttime ‘Laas in.atrain 
— cy Punch, aud asked:mertogive him 
my book.” 

4 Qnly that he:nii hertodalktohim,”’ 
put in Phil, who had been unustallpeilent. 
Old hyposrite, I wisn Dthachbesnithere.” 

‘CLahould like to find ont:who he was, and 
thrash shim,” ‘said «the | Majer, skooking des- 
perately.angry. 

‘‘ He only meant to be kind.” 

“Nery kind, ‘indeed, bordering:on‘ the: affec- 
tionate. Bas I -assure+you,Miss'Pitzgerald, 
if yow  ofthy-let-me’ know thenext time 
you.are coming tothe Hays, I would-ran ‘down 
on purpose to escort you.” 

“Very kind,” murmured Phil; in aw andible 
.atide; ‘“bordering on the, affectionate.” 

Sibel bit her lip to prevent smiling. 
“** You are yery.good, bat where.svould be 
sthethaperon ?” 
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trust.aoyeelf,, bat. what would aa gl 
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“Hege 1” Jhis own chest with -his |.the rectoris wife. MxsStewaxtiand Dudley | | ‘No. Rexhaps-you.think Lam waiting for 
ahem. * Couldn’t you trust me?”’ greatfriends, but! hegaveone Major Tauahington |’; Pilsmanes flashing. 
“*Ltsdid cross my aviad,”’);a.emall smile 
tonad.the resolute month. 


aunt say?” 

~us-old friends, already,’’ with an 

‘amated look in his eyes;: ‘\and you maybe 
sure I didn’t.contradict,her.”’ 


oe Then I shall,’ -very.2o , a8. .she 


de 
‘*Wonld it be wise?’’ in a confidential 


whisper. 
She flashed af, him an. £ look over 


4oer shoulder, then Mallowed the reat. df the 


ladies out of the room. 
thing seem orwrong that .even- 
is _Borrester xebuked her for 
oagecien omen with her friend to 


pay ‘the rest of the 
Judith took a quiet _0' is pane ped to.tell her 
pe mee  empee pet Soom ms in ae ae 
tawith him; and, noticing her flirtation 
poe Lushingtou, had remarked that girls 
8 CF sees nATE? werealways ready to be-made 
ove 

Her.common. sense -told har that if she had 
known. .the context. the effect of the speech 
«might bave.been very different, but her “feel- 
ings were..too.deeplyengaged to let common 
sense have its way. 

Roze, who was “too ‘young as yet ‘to dine 
‘when there were severalextra, guests, flattered 
about ‘from group to ‘group, with’ something 
pleasant to say to every-one she came across. 

‘*Whatisthe niatter, Belle?” she seid,in a 
whisper. “You. look-as black as“that Major 
.Lushington’s ‘moustaches. “Do you know I 
don’t ‘like him, ‘though Phil ssays‘he is so 
awfally kind to aim.” 

“When did you seehim ?”’ 

‘*T peeped over the banisters, as you “were 
gine own to@inrer. “Itwouldn’t have him, 

He'loves “you “to ‘distraction, so Phil 
‘says, but I-cotld fancy *hiskilling you, if-he 
‘got jealous.” 

“*Phil talks: an immense dealof ‘nonsense. 
‘Rose, wait one moment,” taking ‘hold -of her 
skirt.”’ ‘“Didyou ha nto seora letter direc- 
‘ted:to Hugh onthe: ‘table ? 

‘©Phif wrote to -him, if you‘nrean that ;"but 
“whatdo- you wan to know for? Has’he asked 
*him ‘here? ’awith-sddd@en eagerness. 

‘Not that! P know-of. “Now -go-and ‘talk to 
‘Mr. Stewart. ‘Tt‘is'dlbright; she said'to her. 
sélf, witha smile, ‘“The-valeritine was to him. 
I might have known’that ‘Phil enly ‘wanted 
to'tease«me.” 

Hough Macdonald was a boy who lived at 
‘Wentworth GChaco»a ward-of the Viscount’s, 
He was oftemat Coombe’ Lodge,-and nothing 
pleased him better than:to *be able’to render 
any small service to either oftthe-gitls, To 
Rose he had always: bseu devoted, -but since 
Bibel’s adveut hisaliegiance had been some- 
‘what divided. ‘Dudleywas.very kind to:bim, 
and made him his companion as muchas he 
eould. But.during his:;long absenees the boy 
was dull,.andglad to; find Sars outside the 


» preeinats of the Chaco. 
into.the drawing-room 


‘The gentlemen came. 
with that air which they all affect.of having 
no one in particular .to.look for, in spite of 
which each in turn made his way to the 
point which he desired to-reach. Mr. Went- 
worth strolled up to Judith, and Major Lush- 
dngton/dtopped dawn —iato,'a seat <by Sibel 

Fi ada'sside. .Atvany other time ghe-might 
saul pleased to.amuse’herself with him, 
bat:not now, ' with Dadley only afew yards 
proms nsec oe wovery — _ 
w to wit 8 
worestie "s ee cantare “me not taken 
-thetrouble- nigeereer a dlozen -words with 
Bibel, and ber «heart »was. very sore at his 
neglect. 

Peer nso avas.a dittle antes — 
udith taking her-placeat the piano, abour 
«through -a dovely piece of: ag hi a 
Gushington igot sto; put-down ‘g cup, 
anil ‘sheisexiodiadaly: tothe other side 
of the room, where she sat herself down by 





the Se avhere General Horrester qras 


discussing the -poor-rate, aud other.congenial 


topics, 
That last. move.had .been Sibel’s forlorn 
pee and .her. spirits .went down to zero. 
rher_dejection .as..best.she could; she 
ek: herself. to:be:agreeable, and. succeeded 
‘so well that:a small circle gathered round the 
ottoman .on .which.she..wassitting with Mrs. 


Stewart. Judith looked .at her with jealous | face 


eyes, never. at her inneeent, gitlish 
wit, because she. ne ia not bear to.think that 
her cousin commanded more ,attention,than 
herself, whilst. Rose, joined ;in and added, her 
own sweet voice to the conversation, not en- 
vious of, head rejoicing in Sibel’s conquests. 

“The seabhat evening must come to an 
end, an ren about eleven there was a general 
move. Wentworth tapped Lushington on the 
thouléer, 

‘ec Ready ? ” 

Not Shay never shall be,” with a senti- 
mental sigh, as he got up slowly ; ‘‘ Good-bye, 
Miss Fitzgerald, till to-morrow. I may call, 
mayn’t I?” in a lower tone. 

“Ask my aunt, not.me,” with ashrug oLher 
dainty shoulders. 

‘“‘ We shall be very. glad to see any friend of 
Mr. ~“Wentworth’s,”’ said Mrs. Forrester, 
graciously. 

The Majorraised his eye-brows, preferring 
to owe his welcome to his own merits rather 
than to his friend’s. 

“Never mind, Bélle,” said Phil, as he 
followed her upstairs, and the girl.gave a 
‘weary sigh ;“*if you want to bring your love- 
ast to a happy ending, I'll tell you the way 
to do it.” 

“And what’s that?” leaning against the 
banisters. 

“Go to the top of the wishing ‘knoll at 
twelve o’clock to-morrow night ; only you-are 
too great a coward to do it.” 

‘*T shouldn't mind ‘it.in the least ; only what 
would be'the good of it'?” 

‘* Great good! Only as I told you ‘before, 
you are too great a°coward to do ‘it. “I don’t 
su anything wonld drive you there.” 

**T have more ‘than you any day!” 

“Have you? By Jove! I should like to 
se@ you do it!” 

«Drink this well, 
And you shall bring 
The right man, Belle, 
With’ the ‘wedding ring.’ 


Yd bet you anything you like, that you 
wouldn’t do it.’ 

“ Will you tell me abcut the valentine if I 

0? ww 

An odd look came over his face. 

“Tf you don’t find out I’lltell you.” 

“ Honour bright? I wish I could trust 

ou,’ 
me Honour bright ! 
humbug.” 

“Then good-night!”’ With a little nod she 
ran upstairs, and he slid down the ‘banisters 
into the hall, looking uncommonly pleased 
with himself, 


Seriously, I mean it, no 





CHAPTER III. 
A MIDNIGHT MEETING, 


“Goon sionntna, Miss Fitzgerald!’ Off 
went Dudley Wentworth’s hat, ashe came .up 
to the stile on which Sibel was /perched. 
‘tAny-letters:to post ? Lamion my way now.” 

The pretty faee blushed, but its owner had 
not forgotten that last night this ‘same.young 
man! had->seareely cared to speak to her, and 
sheanswered as coldly as:she could,— 

‘‘Dhanks, Lnever'writeany.”’ 

“Not even a valentine?’ -his dark eyes 
twinkling mischievously. 

‘(I did when I was.a child,..not since!” 
with great dignity. 

‘Don’t -you'fiad it cold sitting up there? 
Are you waiting for anyone ?”’ 


‘* Then I am much obliged.:to, you.for your 

»epinien.of,me. . Judith told me ”—her bosom 

a you,,6aid .I avas like 

a aiveuiohannst ”” his faee,growiug.anddenl 

-stern,.as he felt sure that: Mies: Ferreater hed 
betaveen 4hem. 


’ making mischief 
¥ Lean’t tell.you,” turning.away:her eximson 
“Bat youwmust, Li can’t.bewvery:dreadfal.if 
I said it.” 


“ Just asf I wasthe boldest, berridest gitl 
in the world ! 

‘* What was. it thet I.said?”’ ;beaning over 
athe -stile,.so.as to, get a better view of her 
blushing cheeks, 

“That, I-was.elways ‘ready to-be made. love 
sto,” came ont ina small voice, whilst:her eyes 
dropped i »in.everwheming confusion, 

frowned. ‘‘Absurd! you eouldn’tchave 
‘eam it! What I said was othat:some 
_girls-were not coutent with the homege of: one, 
but »must.ihave hali-a-dozen lovers. at their 
beck and call. This had no reference toany- 
one.indhe room. What 1 thought and kept 
tormyself Lewill tell:you,” taking |heid of :her 
hands, and bolding: them clese. ‘I fancied 
that one little girl was ready to forget :her.old 
friend inthe fascinations of:the new.” 

“Never ! dtwwasall yourfault. ‘You never 
came near me,” 

“ Crying, my little Belle?” putting: hisarm 
‘round ‘her with great tenderness,as:one big 
drop after: another -rolled «down sher silken 
dashes. ‘:I]—I -realiy amust-wipethem:away,”’ 
and he did so with: his. golden moustaches. 

‘Mr, Wentworth!” shrinking from him, 
and:trembling all over. 

**T .conldn’t help it—I’m fearfully : sorry. 
It’s Valentine’s Day. Sibel, youommsn’t :be 

angry -me. °¥ou know -I eonldn'tamean to 
be rude,”’ catching hold of her hand again. 

‘“Bat—bat,’’ still tooshy-to-raise her eyes. 

“T can’t bear to-see, anyone cry, especially 
»when I’m ‘so ofond:of zher. What shall I do 
without; r- when Iam faraway indndia?” 

“India! younare not going!’ »with «wide- 
copen, terrified-eyes. 

‘Sooner or later I must. We beard -bad 
-news this «morning,” ‘with a heavy .sigh. 

“Wentworth is to be shut up,andcthe :poor 
old dad will: have.to:find»another.bome.” 

‘*Bat you will:come’:back?” her thoughts 
going confusedly irom osexcalamity to anether, 
-but nquiekly to the :one : point of 
greates interest. 

** Yes lewhen youshaveiall:forgotten.me.” 

She lifted hee eyes to ‘his: proud. pateician 
face. Would ishe:ever in-allther Jifeisee its 
like again ? 

The look was better thana ‘thousand pro- 
testations, 

“ You svont:? ’’ -he said, softly; ‘* thenthere 
will:be somethivg-to-losk forward to. I have 
not said-anword to.anyene but'you,so: don’t 
mention it.”’. 

‘‘Nettoasoul!” Therewas)a longisilence. 
He was thinking of tue ruin which badecome 
upon hisshome—the sorrow and:discomfort it 
would brivg to his ‘grey-haired father ; and 
*she,sher thoughts went far:and «wide, but-.al- 
ways returned tothe man bycherside, dike 
wandering birds to their:mests, 

‘sMr, Wentworth,” with: a :timid:touch on 
hisarm, “Ishall be quite well off onowWday.”’ 

a to :hear it,” with» - — “¥ou'll 
make the *‘ happy man ‘st ppierif jyou 
ibring hima dowry.’’ 

‘I shallmever marry,’ resdlution *borniin 
a moment—“but couldn’t it, thermoneyIcamean, 
sobs of some use sto»ycurtiather!?? ‘It would 
amake me #o*intensely:ha ‘Py: ifiit could!” 

“ My own: little Belle, do you think:he would 
prey upon a child slike sou?” shis «eyes 
softening :with extreme: ano mona “iehas 
‘lost thousands apon thousands. The ehole 
ofsyour fortune »wonld: be ‘like;a drop iaothe 





ocean—but the sympathy of your loving:little 
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heart will do us more good than anything else. I 

mustn’t keep you, and I mustn’t stay. Good- 

at fixedly ; then sl wl aaapel ois heal, 
an ;t iow i 

ont kissed her hands. t ; 


He looked back as he turned the corner of 
the lane, and raised his hat. The girl was 
still gazing after him, with wistful eyes, as she 
might look, ‘‘ through years of arting pain,” 
but never see that straight, tall 6 mere 
sight of which in the distance seemed to make 
the fields and hedges smile into new beauty. 

“Have I gone too far?” he thought to him- 
self, as he pursued his way to the post-office. 
“Shel so tempting with the tears on her 
lashes, and girls forget so easily.’’ Still 
though he comforted himself with this time- 
honoured truth, his conscience felt uneasy, 
and ij was arelief to conscience—not his 
heart—to think he should probably ses her 
only once again before his departure. When 
he came back—alas! for the changes 
that were sure to greet him—this young girl, 
whose freshness and innocencs were her 
greatest charm, might have become a woman 
of the world, with Lushington for her hus- 
band. Fancy that pure sweet face, which 
never looked so charming as when it blushed, 
amongst the citizen belles of Woolwich! 
Ugh! the thought was detestable! but it was 
no affair of his. When he came to the 
village-shop, where Her Majesty’s mails were 
collected, he found that his letters were too 
late for the post. He was not one of those 
men who always make other people or things 
answerable for their own mistakes, so he did 
not anathematize his watch or growl at the 
post-mistress, but he smiled to think it was 
through a girl that he lost the time. “ More 
in Lushington’s line than mine.” 


“Well, Belle, beginning to funk?” asked 
Phil in a whisper, as he gave her her bed- 
room candle. 

**Not in the least; but how am I to get 
out?” 
> ‘*I’llmanage that, and take you through the 
shrubbery —there’s a cousin for you !”’ 

“You ought to be ashamed of dragging me 
out at all. Why won't you tell me now?” 

‘* Nonsense ; you ought to do it once in your 
life. Rose did it last year, and Judith, when 
she was a girl.” 

“Judith? Ican’t fancy it,” with an in- 
credulous smile. 

“There was a fellow here who made her— 
between you and meshe was spoons on him— 
but she spilt the water before she got it to her 
mouth, and he kicked the bucket before the 
year was out.”’ 

“Then it brings ill-luck as well as good?” 
in an awe-struck voice. 

“ Of course it does, if you spill it. I shall be 
at the glass-door at a quarter to twelve! ’’ 

‘* Where’s Sibel ?” inquired a harsh voice, 
from inside the drawing-room. 

“ Here, uncle!” with some trepidation. 

“What do you stand whispering on the 
stairsfor? Get to bed, and take these flowers 
with you!” appearing at the door with a vase 
in his hand, containing a bouquet ofsiolets 
and snowdrops which had been sent to Miss 
Fitzgerald anonymously that morning, 

“ Aunt Mary thought they looked so pretiy,’’ 
taking them from him, and looking down at 
them admiringly. 

‘*I don’t want them left here as an adver- 
tisement of your flirtations,’’ said the General, 
severely. ‘If you don’t mind receiving them, 
at least have the common decency to put them 
somewhere out of sight.” 

“Could I send them back, when I didn’t 
know where they came from !”’ her eyes flash- 
ing resentfully. 

“Don’t dispute the point. The girls of the 
— day have a standard of their own, s0 

w that the first man with a barbsr-face and 
@ long tongue can reach it.”’ 

* You forget that the people who come to the 
house are your guests, not mine! I don’t 
choose them, or they might be very different,” 
crimson with indiguation. 





** Yes, all of the stamp of that flashy fellow 
last night ! The less we see of him the better ! 
Good-night! ” and to close the conversation he 
shut the door in his niece's face. 

She retired to her room, boiling over with 
passion. It was always the same story, If 
any man chose to pay her attention he was 
always scouted by the higher powers, 

There was nothing against Major Lushing- 
ton as far as the eyes of the world were con- 
cerned. He was decidedly good-looking, not 
80 aristocratic in bearing as Wentworth ; bat 
no one could mistake him for anything else 
but a gentleman. His manners were easy, 
and his conversation agreeable; but all these 
advantages were forgotten because he chose to 
devote himself to a poor girl who ought to be 
snubbed. . 

Sibel felt very kindly towards him, as she 
detached a few of the flowers from a bouquet 
and pinned them in her dress. She had no 
doubt that they came from him—no delusions 
on the subject of Dudley Wentworth. The 
blushes stole over her cheeks as she remem- 
bered their meeting that morning. He had 
said that if she did rot forget him there would 
be something to look forward to when he came 
back. Precious words to be for ever stored in 
a faithfal heart, and like many hidden trea- 
sures to bring their burden of sorrow. 

She would think of him as she drank the 
water of the Wishing Well, and take immense 
care that nota drop should be spilt on the way 
to her lips. It was a foolish thought, but she 
had been brought up by an unwise nurse, who 
had cherished her superstitious fancies instead 
of laughing at them. 

And then, when she came back, she would 
force the truth out of Phil, and not be put off 
by any of his shifty evasions. If the valen- 
tine had been sent to anyone but a boy she 
would write straight to its recipient and teil 
him frankly that she had not sent it, so that if 
any of the gossips of the neighbourhood should 
get hold of the story the right version should 

spread instead of the wrong, and Dudley 
should know for certain that she was free from 
blame. 

It was a cold night, and the thought of 
venturing into the dark was not pleasant ; but 
she was not a girl to be daunted bysuch minor 
difficulties; and in a tolerably cheerful state 
of mind she wrapped herself in a fur cloak, 
and tied a veil round her small fur toque. 
Then she put out her candle, opened the door 
cautiously, and crept downstairs, knowing 
that the General was probably fast asleep on 
the drawing-room sofa, irritating his gentle | 
wife by his absence, and doing no good to him- 
self or to anyone else. 

‘Are you there, Phil?” in an anxiong 
whisper, as she reached the glass. door. 

“ All right!’ gruffly, as he pulled back the 
bolt, and with his coat buttoned up to his chin 
stepped out into tho frosty air. 

“Tsay, Belle, what a lark it would be if the 
governor came after us!” 

‘A lark I shouldn't admire. I wish it 
weren't quite 8) dark,” a3 she nearly tambled 
over the edge of a flower-bed. 

‘“‘ Here, give me your hand,” taking his own 
rather reluctantly out of his pocket. ‘* What 
a little bit of a thing it is, only fit for a 
baby!” 

*‘T didn’t come here to talk nonsense,” with 
severe gravity. 

“ Do you ever do anything else? Look here, 
Belle, we’ve always been good friends, and you 
are not going to turn spitefal.” 

‘* Tf you call it friendship, to be always qaar- | 
relling and wishing each other at the bottom | 
of the sea.” 

“Bat I meverdid. I bet you we get on better | 
together than half the husbands and wives.” 

“We simply get on because we must. I 
have nowhere else to go to, no more Have 

ou.” 

“ And so long as you are here to tease I don’t 
mind staying,” coming to an abrupt halt, as | 
they reached a small gate in the paling. 

“ Won't you come avy farther?” with a: 








look of dismay at the gloomy space of wes 
field in front of her. t , 

“Can’t!” shaking his head. “ It’s against 
the ement,” 

“ What do you mean?” looking back at him 
with a vague suspicion. 

Pan with a short laugh, “ only it 
would break the charm.” 

‘* Wait for me then. Don’t go away, pro- 
_— me that,” her boasted courage ebbing 

a8 

“T’ll be here if you are not too long.” 

“ There'll be nothing to keep me,” and she 
sped across the damp grass, followed by Phil’s 
yeoreking Jongh. 

After all she felt rather a fool, as she began 
slowly to mount the “ Wishing Knoll,” a small 
eminence scarcely to be by the name 
of a hill, which rose abruptly just the other 
side of the hedge, with gorse bushes growing 
up its sides, and a few tall pines at the top. 
The only sound that met her ears was the 
gurgling of the stream, which was said to own 
such wonderful spells for good or ill. If is 
could only bring good luck to Dudley Went- 
worth she would grumble at nething; but as 
her faith was slight she felt annoyed at slip- 

ing about, tearing her drees and scratching 
er hands, as she caught hold of some 
brambles to save herself from falling. 

At last, out of breath, and quite warm from 
her exertions, she gained the top, and only 
stopped an instant to admire the view, a3 the 
moon sailed slowly from behind a cloud and 
displayed the misty valley at her feet. Putting 
up her veil to see better, she turned her face 
to the shining roofs of the little village resi- 
ling amongst the shadowy trees, the spire of 
the charch, made white by the moonbeams, 
the river flowing cold and placid between the 
pollard willows on its banks. 

The view was very charming, but, oppressed 
by her sense of utter loneliness, she was 
anxious to hurry back to the shelter of her 
own bedroom. So she bent over the water, 
which shone like a star in its rocky basin, 
stretched out her white arm, from which 
the cloak fell back, took the iron cup in 
her hand, filled it with the utmost care, and 
raised it to her lips with a prayer for Dadley ; 
but before they touched its brim some one 
came hurrying, crushing through the thicket. 
The cup fell from her hand, the precious drops 
were spilt, as a man clasped her in his arms, 
and rained his passionate kisses on her face, 
while an eager voice exclaimed ,— 

‘My darling, it was so good of you to 
come !”’ 

Panting for breath, frightened and furious, 
she struggled to set herself free. 

‘* Let me go—let me go!”’ 

“No,” said Major Lushington, with a happy 
laugh, as he drew her still closer to his 
throbbing heart. ‘‘ You little witch, you sent 
for me, and I feel inclined to keep you for 
ever!” 

Then like a lightning flash it darted 
through her mind—Phil had betrayed her, and 
she felt as if she must sink into the ground 
with shame. What would Dudley Wentworth 


say to this? 
(To be continued.) 








Tuz City or Carno.— The city of Cairo is 
the modern capital of Egypt. It is built on 
the plain and the lower slopes of @ rocky 
range, the citadel built by Saladin standin 
two hundred and fifty feet above the level o 
the town. The houses of the rich class are 
built in an elaborate arabesque style, the win- 
dows shaded with projected cornices of grace- 
fal wood-work, and ornamented with stained 
glass. Among the buildings which owe their 
existence to European influence, the Italian 
opera, the French theatre, the Hippodrome, 
and the French and English churches, may be 
mentioned. The system of public instruction 


| js surpassingly good. The population is:three 
hunéred and fifty thousand. 
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HER GREAT MISTAKE. 


—o-— 
OHAPTER XV.—(continued.) 


“Bur we wrote to you,” pnt in Pussy, 
prettily. ‘I wrote to Florence myself, and 
begged her to come to our wedding. It was 
terribly quiet, but I knew she would forgive 
that!” * 

“We have been away from home,” said 
Alan, quickly. ‘I never had your letters, I 
wanted to see Cecil on a little matter of busi- 
ness, and I cross-questioned his late landlady 
until she gave me his address ; but, indeed, I 
had no idea I should isterrapt his honey- 
moon !” 

“Tll forgive you,” sal Pussy, prettily. ‘‘I 
am going into the drawing-room now, and 
when you haveeqaite done the business you 
must come to me there, and I will give you 
some coffee,” 

As she left the room, and Alan saw her 
feeble, wavering step, he understood that she 
had indeed been very ill. The fondness in 
Cecil’s eye, as he looked at his young wife, bad 
at least convinced the Earl of his mistake. 
His cousin was guiltless, He had caelly 
wronged him by his suspicions, 

Captain Fane closed the door on his bride, 
then he came back to the other two. 

‘s What is the matter?” he asked. ‘I could 
not press you to tell me before, because all 
anxiety or excitement is dangerous for my 
wife; but from the moment you came in I 
saw that that some heavy trouble was upon 

ou.” 
me You tell him,’’ said Alan, to his old friend, 
**‘ Heaven help me! I cannot !”’ 

‘*Tnere has been some terrible misunder- 
standing,” said Mr. Lyster, simply. “ Lady 
Elsdale has left her home.” 

‘*Left her home!” cried Cecil, in horror. 
* When ?— what drove her away?” 

“It was the tenth of May. She was seen 
in your company on that day, and we thought 
you might have some clue to her where- 
abouts,” 

“For Heaven’s sake, help me, if you can!”’ 
said Alan, turning to his cousin in blank 


despair. 

* Of course I will help you; bat you must 
have been cruel to her to drive her tosnch a 
step! I suppose she told you all ? [know you 
are & proud man, but the fault was none of 
hers. You might have forgiven her.’’ 

“She told me nothing! I have never seen 
her since I passed her in a hansom cab 
seated at your side,’’ 

“Twas there by an accident,’ said Cecil, 
simply. ‘‘I met her, and, wh heard where 
she was going,I insisted upof accompanying 
her. It did notseem to me fit she should drive 
through such a neighbourhood alone.” 

** Where was she going ?’’ 

“ Have you no idea?” 

“None!” 

** Tt is her secret. I doubt if I ought to tell 

without her leave! ” 

** You must tell me!” said Alan, hoarsely. 
« ™ doubt and misery of all this are killiog 
me ” 

‘‘The last words to me were that she would 
confide all to you herself. She said anything 
«was better than her present life.” 

+*She was not happy,”’ said the Earl, sadly ; 
“I always knew that.” 

** She was not happy,” admitted Cecil. ‘‘She 
had two causes for sorrow. She had a secret 
which heavily on her, and people had 
told her the story of your early love ; and she 
believed, child, your heart had wandered 
from her to Lady Dane.” 

* And she told you this?” 

“She told me nothing but the secret, the 
zest 1 guessed. I hold no common interest in 
yeur wife, Alan. Sheis the daughter of my 
dear, dead friend, and she is Pussy’s favourite 
relation.” 

“ The secret,” gasped Alan, “ you are bound 
to tell it me!” 

‘*You married Miss Warburton as an 





orphan. Did you ever hear anything of her 
mother ?”’ 

“‘T heard that she was very beautiful, and 
that the Colonel never recovered her loss.”’ 

“‘Jaustso! He never recovered hor loss—it 
broke his hearé; bat the word loss, in such 
sense, generaliy means death. Mrs. Warbur- 
ton did not die!” 

There flashed upon Alan's mind the strange 
hints thrown out by Mr. Fox in his one téte-a- 
tée with him. 

‘*T don’t understand! he said, hoarsely. 

‘* Within three days of her wedding Florence 
Warborton learnt that the mother she had 
mourned as dead was alive, and living in 

enury in London. The Colonel’s wife bad 

een sinned against, not sinning. Vicious 
tongues had made an estrangement between 
her and her husband. Too proud to exculpate 
herself she flew from home, It was only 
when Colonel Warburton sought his revenge he 
learned the trath.. His wife had been true to 
him through all, and now she had left him be- 
cause she could not bear to remain at bis side 
and see that he did not trust her.”’ 

‘* And they were reconciled ? ”’ 

Cecil shook his head. 

‘*No; the Colonel believed her dead. He 
went out to India in that belief. She lived in 
London, and supported herself by needlework. 
She might have concealed her identity to the 
end, but rumour reachei her that her daughter 
was on the point of marriage. The mother- 
love would not be denied a sight of her child. 
She went to Foxgrove,‘intending to let Florence 
believe she was her old nurse; but nature was 
toe strong for them both,” 

A long, long silence. 

“You are a proud man,”’ said Cecil, hotly, 
“ but you have no cause to blush for your wife. 
To my thinking, her mother’s story is too sad 
and pitiful to call for anything but sympathy. 
Florence would have been unworthy of herself 
had she refused all intercourse with her, 
can quite understand that she kept her secret 
only from fear of Josing your love.” 

‘Do you think she is with her mother? ” 
cried Alan, eagerly. 

“Tam sureof it! On that day, when you 
saw your wife at my side, she had been to her 
mother, at the latter’s urgent request. She 
was, she feared, very ill. She yearned for 
the sight of her daughter’s face. If you want 
your wife, Alan, you will find her in loving 
tendance on Mrs, Warburton. And, I think, 
if your pride can ever forgive the existence of 
her mother, your wife will be the more precious 
to you for this temporary trouble,” 

Alan turned on him with bloodshot eyes. 

“ How am I to thank you?” 

‘‘ By making her happy,’’ was the short re- 

1 . 

, ‘Nian's face lighted up with a strange new 
hopefalzess. 

“ She shall be happy,” he said, passionately, 
“If I onl¥ find her I will make her forget all 
her sorrows. It was her great mistake to 
keep her secret from me, I may be proud, but 
whatever her entage I conld never have 
left off loving Florence. I will go to her to- 
night and tell her we will begin afresh, and 
that I will join with her in showing all honour 
and respect to her mother.”’ 

* You can’t go to-night,” said Cecil; ‘‘ you 
won’t be back in London till after ten.”’ 

‘** And you have not told me where.” 

Cecil gave the address, marvelling that he 
should have recollected it, and then he once 
more ed his friends not to mention the ob- 
ject of their visit before his bride. 

“ What does your mother say to your be- 
coming a married man?” inquired his cousin. 

“ She is delighted.” 

‘*Mrs, Cecil Fane looks sadly changed from 
the sprightly Miss Fox I remember. What 
pia her illness?” 

‘¢ Worry,” returned Cecil. ‘“ Her mother al- 
most killed her. I made up my mind we 
would never be parted again, and so I told 
Mrs. Fox I should stay at the Court until 
I took Passy _t with me. The doctor was 
on my side, and the old man too, so we planned 





: 


a wedding by special license in the drawing- 
room at the Court, and dispensed with 
trousseau, bridesmaids, and wedding-cake ; 
when Mrs. Fox reproached us we offered to 
dispense with her presence also.” 

“Tam tgs sure she did not accept your 
offer,” said Alan, gravely, 

‘*Oh, dear, no; she was there, and cried tha 
whole time to think that a daughter of hera 
should be married in such a fashion.” 

‘* Well, I never thought you would go to the 
Court to seek a wife!” 

‘You set me the example.” 

* You look happy.” 

‘*You see,” said Cecil, archly, “ I followed 
your lordship’s example in yet arother detail. 
I fell in love with my bride before I knew that 
she was an inmate of Foxgrove Court.” 

** Aud where shall you live?” 

‘* We shall spend the summer here; after 
that I suppose we must think of an establish. 
ment.”’ 

A message from Pussy summoned the gentle- 
men to coffee. She looked very anxiously at 
Alan as he came to sit by her. 

‘'Is there anything the matter? ’’ 

* Nothing,” 

** You look so ill.” 

‘“‘T came here in great trouble, but Cecil has 
comforted all my fears, and I am going home 
in the best of spirits,’’ 

“You will tell Florence to write to me, won't 
you, Lord Elsdale ?”’ 

He promised, but he was dimly conscious 
the while that his wife was not as yet restored 
to him. He might have much heavy disap- 
pointment yet to endure before he held Flor- 
ence again in his arms. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Lorp ExspaLe went straight from Keston to 
his own luxurious mansion, He informed his 
servants that their mistress was detained by 
indisposition, and having undergone the tor- 
tare of their inquiries and lamentations he 
found himself at last alone in his private 
sitting-room ; a silver salver filled up with the 
correspondence which had accumulated in his 
absence in front of him, 

He looked through the letters eagerly ; per- 
haps he hoped against hope that one of them 
might bring him some tidings of his wife, but 
if so he was disappointed There were cards 
of invitation by the dozen, letters from friends 
and acquaintance, afew affectionate protesta- 
tions as the dates grew recent respecting the 
extraordinary silence of himself and his wife, 
but there was neither word nor line which told 
a more about Florence than he knew al- 
ready. 

He did not despair. He felt almost certain 
of finding his darling in Carolinestreet. He 
had caught a ray of hope from Cecil Fane. 
Surely if Florence bad gone to her mother she 
would remain with her. He quite forgot that 
his cousin had said Mrs. Warburton was 
ay ill. 

There was very little sleep for Lord Elsdale 
that night, bot towards morning he dropped in- 
to an uneasy slumber; and it was past nine 
when he awoke with a start to find thatit was 
already the hour at which he meant to bein 
Caroline-street. 

Breakfast did not take long. The Earl got 
into his cab and drove to the corner of the 
Tottenham-court-road, and he alighted and 
walked briskly on until he came to Caroline- 
street. It was only when he knocked atthe 
door that he remembered. he had no idea 
by what name to ask for his wife. 

‘‘T want to see a lady who is staying here,” 
he said, courteously. 

‘* What name, sir?” 

He hesitated. 

“TI think you have a lodger called Miss 
Daw?” 

‘Yes, sir. She was with us many years. I 
hope you did not want her!” 

“I did—at least I wanted a young lady 
whom I thought I should find with her,” 
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The women seemed alarmed at the eager- 
a ‘slight 1g ladyy.sir-?—dressed-alt:in 

“ i ng ) sir 2—~dres: a 
pmo with sott, wéwdnepeny anda sad, sweet 

ace?” 

** Yes!” recoguizing the description at once. 
* Will you let me see her?” 

“She is net: here;.sir; She: haslefé. some 
days ago—more:thaw a week,” 

Alan could have'torn bis hair. 

“ Bat you know whereshbeis gone ? ”’ 

The woman shook her head, 

‘ e Ome Miss Dawe knows! Let’ me see 
er ” 

“She is dead, sir; She died: the-very day 
after the lady came, I: don't: know what re- 
lations they were, but: she. must’ have-loved 
her very much—she cried. so“terribly -when 
she was gone, She paid! alloMiss Daw's 
debts, and then she bought some beantiful 
white flowers, and sat-all day making garlands 
for the coffin.” 

There was @ greatlump in Alan's: throat. 

“* My good woman,” he: said; hoaraely,; ‘* I") 
amarich man. Iwill give yoo fifty poundeif’ 
yon will tell mewhere that: young lady went 
to!” 

The landlady sighed, 

‘* T’'ddike to have the money, sir! bat it’s-no 
use; I don’t know where she is gone,” 

‘* Bat, surely, she said something whem she 
wished you good+bye?” 

‘*She never said good-bye, sizy SHe-paid up 
everything, as: I told) you, and’ then she‘ sat 
counting the money ia her little purse, and ‘1'd 
a mind to tell her: she: could: stay here-a:bit 
and not/trouble about the rent until she could 
tarn herself around. She was such a-child’ 
you see, sir; I knew she wasn’t used to shift 
for herself,” 

* And yon told.her so?.?’ 

‘*No, sir. I was just a-going when the bell 
called me downs tires; and I thought I'd speak 
toheria theevening’ Weéll; I’ went’ upstairs 
wher I liad/had mybit of‘supper, but she was 
gous!” ~ 

“Gone!l’’ 

“Tass that; sit. She Had’ packed up her 
fow things'in a little bag se had and gone. I 
tlought‘atfitst-she would come back. I sat 
up late that night waiting for her, and the 
next; too; but*slia never cante |” 

There was such blank misery—such utter 
hopelessnesswritten upon AlAn’s face. that 
ever” tle rough, unedticated) woman. was 
troubled. 

“T was thinkiog, sir, Mr. Gibbs..might. be 
ablé'to help-you—he's, the parish. dooter, sir, 
and a good, kind man. It.waehe came. to see- 
Miss Daw when she was dying,” 

Alan ‘pressed a handsome sum into. the 
woman’s hand and went out.. He-had little 
hope of Mr. Gibbs’ powers,.but he resolved to 
try them, and found. his way to the tall, 
gloomy house where the surgeon.resided. 

Mr, Gibbs was ont. What. hard-worked,, 
general ‘practitioner in, a poor neighbourhood 
would be found at home at eleveno’clock,.une 
less it was a gratis morning? 

Alan Neg ap roa sep almostimad with: 
suspense, was chimi owhen 
Mr, Gibbs entered, ean 

Now, the werthy doctor had iad morethan: 
one conversation with Florenee* after her 
mother's:death, and the-gitl’s: sweet, sad’ face 
had» tonchedchis:very heart. She Nadtold 
hime she wat: poor ‘aard . frien@léss—that' sie 
meant to'work:hard to keep herseli’; but she 
had@mot tolé.him thatshe was: awife—whoese- 
aon hearb.was-sore forlackof her husband's 

eS. 

Mev Gibbs, sesing her’ rare beatty,. her 
elegant attire, had hit upon # theory of hig 
own, as utterly unfounded as it well‘could' ba. 
He pitied Florence, but this theory prevented 
hitn:ftomrasking her to his ‘house, or even. re- 
commending her for any post ia a. family, 
Hé betieved! that “the secret’ in her: lifé was 
one of sin as well as*serrow: He-was kind 
andmeroifal, but’ he félt that*he could’d no- 





his advice, addisg that; im his’ judgment, her- 
best plan was to go back to her relatives. 

**Loadon is no- places for you,’’ he said, 
kindly. “Indeed; indeed; you are better away 
under the*protectién of your relations’!’’ 

“Bat. I have none! None who°would be- 
friénd met **said Florence; sadfy; ‘Phere is” 
noone now to care very much what becomesof- 
me I wish it’ were not wrong- to’ take‘ 
own life! I'am ‘so-weary—so troubled?” 

“ Nonsense!” said the doctor, almost 
roughly, though his eyes: were not dry. 
“You must#’t talk like that, amd* before-long | 
you won't beso lonely.” 

Flérence raised ‘her: brown eyes wistfutly to~ 
his face, 

«My dear,’ he said; putting one hand upon” 
her shoulder im kind; fathérly~ fashion. 
“Don’t you know ‘that’ before~-many”’ months 
are-overyou- will have someone’ to -care-fér; 
and to care for you?” 

The girk flashed crimson. He littleguessed” 
the-reason—littlé suspected’ the-child- whose- 
advent, he-feared, would'be onty anot ver sor 
row, was the lawfal*heir of au Bhglish peer- 


age. 

To Florence it had come: home~ with-a 
sharp, keen pain that the child “Alan. had 
— for- would’ never’ know” its’ father’s” 

isses 


“T'thigkT am: glad?" she sad’ looking at:| expected ; the elegant 


the-dector with her-ead; wistfatface. ‘Ib fe 
strange; i-n’t it?’ I'beven’t found this world’ 
aaa pléasant’ place’ myself) and yet*I’ am 
g ’ 


‘And; for‘ your: child’s-sake, you “wilfhear- 
reason ?—you will go Honre to‘your’ friends ?”* 

‘I think not,” she said) fierdely:  ‘*I° will 
try-my own~plam firet: If that fails IP will 
think of’yours:’’~ 

“Well, I will‘look in now’ and‘ then to-see- 
how you get on:” 

Batthe nextday he had a few lines, written 
in a délicate hand; saying he must’forgiveher,; 
she could‘not*tay in Caroline-street she felt + 
she must beaway. He- must not tiink*her 
ungrateful; Shestould never forget ‘his-kind- 
ness. 

When MeiGibbs' raw Lord: Hiadale, and 
heard his’ errand, his manner ffozs. Follows 
ing ont hts pet theory this gentleman was a: 
very black steep indeed ! 

“Thaveno idésof the young lady’s »where- 
abouts,’ he said} curtly;*“ and* ifs T° Had‘T” 
should not'telt you: Thope she-is safe under 
the ection of let own friends’”” 

Atatr looked'at' MY: Gibbs in amazement: 

“There is some mistake,” he said, gravely: 
‘* Shedid not tell you her hi —she didnot 
tell you what part I'filled‘in it!” 

“T guessed it?” 

“ And you think it right to separate husband 
an®wite? I'grant it [-have’ failed: miserably 
in my duty. Ihave not made her happy, bat 
I love her as my own life.” 

‘¢ And'sheis- your wife? ” 

A light*broke upon Lord 'Eledale. 

“Surely you never. doubted?” 

‘She was alone and in trouble. Site told me: 
there-was no-one to-‘care wiiat: beeamre of: her; 
tliat; but-for its-being a sii, she would’ gladly 
have taken tie life which had*become burden: 
some to her ;.ehe told me that: What*tould'T' 
think, bat that-shé was alone in-the-world ?” 

** She is Prom okie 3 —— — ” cried’ 
Alap, hoareely- ‘‘*Mr- , I’ would givem, y 
own Iffé-willingly to find her,” 

The kind‘old @octor wrung his hand: 

“ You'll'find her yet,” “he~ sniff; cliverfally + 
“ such a face as Hebe caci*t be tiddlone long: F 
shall live to-see Herat-your sidé yet; and ‘ask 
pardon of*you both for my. ashy nonest. 

But.his words awoke no. a ng echo-in 
Alan’s heart: . THe Bar? féif'tlist his beautiful 
young wifé was lost-to bim~ for ever, that- 
never more would he.see.the face He loved‘best 
on éarth, 


CHAPTER: X¥ilo. 


Witer the-young Cétmn tess of lsd ale lett‘her 
humbie sheltér in C&rolite-street she lad’ 


form:d:no plans.for the future; exceptingithat 
she must seek another refuge, where every- 
thing would noé remind her s9 painfully of the 


+ mother whose. story had beempso:like her 


own, 

Ste was less: utterly wretched . since . she 
had* heard’ Mr, Gibbs’ disclosure. There“was 
at*least something to look: forward* to.. It 
seemed to Fiorence that*life would ‘not becall- 
misery, fvyben she held Alan’s child in.her- 
arms’; but’ her-stock' of ‘money was fdiliag 
fast, very few pounds remained to her; fér tite 
sake of that’ wonderful’ hope: lield’ out: to“her 
she-mus' to preserve the liféshe prized’ 
so little: ° 

She took-a small’ room in one of*tie many” 
streets near Bayswater, and she tried to’ col- 
leet her~ energies and ‘think’ of. some~ way of 
earning, her own living: Téachiig-and'cons 
panionship were both*cioeed to: ter.’ Whatever: 
emplo t'she chose niust be done ‘at home. 
It was a difficult task. Miss Frost’s:pupil had 
been well edttcated; but’ she was any 
very striking talent: It seemed to Flérence 
there was nothing before:her but doirg*faney 
needlework forthe-shops; It‘was‘tiot’a Idora-- 
tive'caréer, but it hese recommendations - 
—it‘conld be pursued ‘at’ home; and ‘it-would: 
not bring her faceto fice with her customers: 

She met-with greatersaceess than she: had 


tle: nameless graeo-of ber- ‘appearance 
madea~ striking. inrpfe-siér upor one-or* two 
oftthe chief dépets fora rky They’ 


found thatshe worked-welP and‘ quickly, that 
to-careful'executién shé united quite a gift for 
designing ; and before a month was over a very 
large West end firm haa engaged ‘her® at & 
salary which seemed ample for ‘her few wants. 
pee arg nae ee Apa and hesmte her 
g ringopenly? It was generally sap- 
posed that her husban@“was abroad, and many” 
were the condolences expressed to her onthe 
subject. ‘ 
Mesdames‘udd Hillier; her employers. 
were pleasant-well women of the middle. 
class; a little fusey-and‘exacting perbaps; but 
considerate enough to aclever worker whom 
it wastheir interest r £9 
Their ‘connectiom-waeva lirge-one; and al< 
most entirely among the aristocracy, Oftem 
Florence fou > at work:forthe 
decoration of drwwing-roomswhere she- had’ 
been am honoured “guest?! At-first aterror was 
on her of being reeognized’ by some of ‘her for- 
mer friends; but shétool carete-pay her visite. 
toConduit-street'at sarhour-when they would 
hardly have breakfasted, ‘and’ she resolately: 
declined any commissions whieh would have 
lLecessi h ‘at theithéusess Tt 
Was a vof'life for a gitl not'yet: 
Homes 5 a — chet-awful: pai: now 
eart, save for the yearning longi . 
husband, Flores: ‘not’ have- been: un- 
happy. She had neverteared mueltforgaicty. 
She moved in time to more*com#fortable epart- 
ments—pretty rooms near Camdén-towa— 
where @ -bird sang in‘the wi . ted a large 
tabby cat made friends with theledger when 
her day’s toil-was over. emi 
Of Alaw she heard nothing—she was quite 
cut off from all newsofhim. She coula not 
tell how: le reecived ‘the tidings of her de- 
parture, . : é of Ihe ol 
Had he mourned ‘alittle’ for the’ girl’ wife; 
who bad not-been able to. keep hielove? or did 
he only regret that the law ‘him-to 


her, and he waenot'free to pay « his*addtesses 
to Lady Dane? ye ah fw2 » 
Ia Joly. work-slackened (London was 4 
ing: fasty and them c . ; 
Hillier found*timerto' takes Holiday, and afford 
the same to their -adsist ee wae 


ats, 
not sorry—she was feeling’far from-“stfon 
There had come. ovens her lately w-prenent 
mentthat Alam would net have to’ ‘much’ 
longer for his» fresdom—that . before ‘may 

/were Over hear that his wife's 
—- longer stood between him and-Sybil’ 
D PYEAS 


It was in Angust that. she went te@ouduit- 
street alittle laters thasrHer ‘@nd46and 
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heremployers ina dilemmura.. One-of. their’ 
newest customersa - general: and’ his» wifé+ 
newly  returrned* from abroad—had sent for 
someoneto go and inspect some*rare Eastern 
silks: which they: had» brought home: with’ 
them, amd designed’ forthe hangings ‘off a 
bondoir. The youngiady’”’ whoseprovinceit’ 
was’ was’ away for’ her holiday; her deputy: 
was ill, Miss’ Hillier: had‘a: cold; and’ Miss 
Ludd’confitred herself to ‘the business-arrange- 

ments of the firm—confessing; with«charmiog 
frankness; she had ’n» more eyefér colour than 

a barn-doorfowl, 

“Sach charoiing peoplet’’ she’ said to: 
Florence; in a little burat of* praise. ‘Only 
just come homse—more money” than’ they 
know what to dé with; aud-yet’ noaffeetation 
orm condescension” . 

** What is the name?” 

“ Anstrathery The Géneral comes ofa grand 
old familf¥—poor and proud though; bat he 
mrarriéd‘ax heiress—a lady who ‘literally -had 
nrore money than ‘she knew: wiiat to do with, 
and they are a devoted couples I’m’ sure 
they seem like loyers yet, and- they have-been 
married over twenty years. She was'a widow, 
I think.” 

But’ this did: not» solve the difficulty, At 

ast Florence remembered the Anstruthers had 
been in Hngland ‘only six weeks. It was three 

rwonths turned” sihee she “left her husband’s- 
home, therefore she need not fear their recop- 
nizing_in the embroideress the+missing Coun- 
tess of Hisdile. 

“Stall 1¢o for-you; Miss ‘Liadd'?” 

“*T'wish you would’; but you'so expressty #ti: 
pulated you should never be sent to private 
houses thatI didnot like to aek it}”’ 

*Tdo disttke it ‘very much; bitin this’ case 
there seems'no help'for it; and) you say they 
are nice people,” 

** Charming! they live at Btiarley. I¢ would 
be quitéa nice ‘little excursion furyou.” 

“Plorence did‘ not’agree'to that; but having 
yielded the point she agreed to go'that'very 
affernoom; and ‘the firm’ having given-her 
. nice little lunch and J pare! defrayed ‘er 

ravelling ex: 8, she set. oat at once’ for 
Briarley ‘Park, 


Briarley,as every one knows; is-fifteen miles 
fronx ondén; in-the~ loveliest’ part of Sarrey’; 
thépark*was the chief resitiénoce im the place, 
and Mrs, Anstruther had inherited it from 
her father some*years befére; only ‘her ‘hus- 


band was devoted to his professton,and’she 4 


would not leave him, so that she waited t6 take 
possession of her estate until his tertirof’ ser- 
viee waw.up; and then te patr‘came: slowly 
back to- Earope, stopping. at* many” a fair 
Asiatic city to make purchases, and‘ retufning 
literally laden» with thie spoils’ of’ the- Par 


bs 

The Patk was near the station, Florence 
passed thr the lodge-gates, and walked up 
a grand” ola“avenne’ of ¢preading limes,” She’ 
wasa littléeurious as*to her reception + she 
did'n0s exactly know the: greeting meted cut 
to those _of her néw'callings she gave-wlittls 
sigtt-as ‘aWé reached”the'gratid “portieved! en- 
trance, and” saw’ the waitihe footnan: inthe: 
hall; itreminded her-a litte of thetrplendours 
of the past} £80 

‘** Cau I see Mra. Anstruther ? ” 

She was dresse@’ia ‘plait biatk! cashmere, 
biltek - bonnet ‘and’ seat? bat’ tere. was a 
something in her. bearing’ whiél madé the ser: 
vant suppoee she*came of Seles 

“ My mistress is*in the grounds; Maney + 
he replied} respectfully, “ Ifyou will ‘kind! 
come into the-drawing-roorm’ I will senda? i 
searel of Her!” 

But Florence drew back + she’ didnot think. 
Mesdames*“Tudd’ -aiid!: Hillier’s- assistants 


ustially entered ‘thé -drawing-rcoms, 
st have come to see Mrs. Anstrnther on‘ 
1 ply, little stress 


b Aa) 

on tielast words “’'Tam@quite ready to: wait 

until’she is- b Pa ‘ : % 
Themen led*the ¥ se the tiled ‘hall to - 

a 100m whieh : ; 


am: Eas. 
tert £- Bite -pirl # artiatic eyerev hi! 
ieDeanty before her; she never they | 








flight of time’; she seemed drinking, in: the 
lovelinessof thescene, Rising atlast to get a 
better: view of: some euriosity, she saw-a pic- 
ture which made her very ‘heart:stand still. 
Yet:it;wasno. work:of art, no chef, d auvre, 
only a portrait of a young girlia: the» first 


dawn of her womanhood; dressed.in: the cos-- 


tume of twenty years before. No wonder 
Florénce'started:. It seemed to her that the 
portraitewas herown, the face was hers—hers 
a®she’ had: been fifteen: months. before, when 


she. was a careless-schvolgirl. The one word. 


“Doris” was: engraved. beneath the picture; 
and then Fiorence uuderstood all—the likeness 
was not hers, but her mother’s. Bat: how 
could it beso? What link had-bound-her-fair, 
sorrowfal young mother to these rich and pros- 
perous Anstrathers ?: What place had the por- 
trait'of the«lonely woman Caroline-street 
in this homeof Eastern splendour:? She could 
not solve the question, she could only» pray 
that/her resembiance tothe: picture might not 
be so clear to the Anstrathers as it was to her, 
when she heard tke rustle:of a silken-train, 
ard the lady of the house-appeared. 

Fforence need: not:have feared: her greeting. 
Mrs. Anstruther:was: now not farfrom fifty 
years’ of age; her face: was fall of motherly 
kindness, and had«a-strange, wistful expression 
as though, despite her wealth, her husband’s 
love;shenecded: something more to make her 
happy. 

She was not discontented, not murmuring, 
only shg never forgot: that six little graves in 
different foreign burial: grounds were: ali that 
remained to her of her-children. 

She looked at Florence ing viringly. 

**T am very-glad to see you—may L ask-your 
name?” 

Florence flushed, 

‘‘I have come om buviness,”’ she: said 
simply; ‘‘about'some hangings for a-window.”’ 

Strong surprise was on the lady’s taes, 

*© You donot mean: that-you have come from 
a shop in Conduit street?” 

* Yes; Ludd and ‘Hilliers.’ 

‘* Are you one of their aasistants?”’ 

‘*Not-precisely. I do not serve in the shop, 
I work for them at ‘home, but to day they had 
no one else to send, and:so I offered to come,’ 

“Tt was very kind of you. Tae General and 


I want to make our home as beautiful. as-we. 


can.”’ > 

“T think you have done that already.” 

Mrs. Anstruther smiled. 

‘~ Ttlisourchobby. We are growing old ; and 
I don't think»we-have a relation in the-world.”’ 

Florence: looked» her interest and rose to 
follow’Mrs; Anstruther; she had been sitting 
im: the: shade: befores Now, a3 the sunlight 
canght-her:bair and turned it for a moment.to 
waves of gold, her: companion gave: a. great 
start. 

“I beg your pardon, but I. had been wonder: 
ing ever since I came in of whom.you re- 
minded me—I see now.” 

She steod before the pictare and called Flar- 
ence to her side. 

“TI. never: saw; such. a . startling, resem- 
blance! ” 

‘Chance likenesses are strange things.” 

Bat Mrs. Austruther was not'to be pnt off. 

** You-micht have sat'forit.” 

In vain Florence moved towards the ddor. 

“I wonder if the General will see it as 
plainly as Ido. Yousee; poorDoris was his 
sister—not mine.” 

“Ts she dead?” 

‘* She. died a gréat. many years ago; and she 
was very, unhappy.” 


y 
h Fiorenes felt certain she was listening’ 
to-her mother’s ‘story. 


She “went to the boudoir and’ the rare 
Eastern silks weraexamined: Florence's taste 
and skill’ proved’ quite~equal to~the occasion. 
Mrs: Anstrother was delighted: 

“ You seem to know things’ just by lodking 
atthem, Have you.been doing this-sort of 
thing long?” ** “ 

* Not very long.” 
“Two or three years 2°” 
“7T' wo or three-months/” 


4 Anstrather} ‘ until:h 
“ Oh, no, she: would not: let:me.tell any) one: 





* Ah,” looking at her black dress ; ‘‘I ought 
not to have asked, And do you like it?” 

‘* Pretty well.” 

“ Do yon live at homeall by yourself? It’s 
very hard for you, a young girl like you.”’ 

“T am) getting used to. it,’’ said Florence, 
simply. “I could not have borne to be with 
strangers while ’’—her voice shook—‘ my hus- 
band is’ away.’”’ 

Mes. Austruther stared. 

“ Your husband! Why, you look.a perfect 
child—you can’t be a married woman?” 

‘*T was married last December.” 

“ And where is your husband? Why doesn’t 
he stay at. home and take care of you?” 

Florence was saved all.reply to the ever em- 
barrassing questions bythe entrance of.no less 
a -person thun the.General, 

For.a moment their. eyes met—the master 
of untold wealth; the girl who toiled hard: for 
daily bread. Florence saw. a fine soldierly 
manof sixty, with a face fullof kindness and 
good: temper. General Anstruther saw; as it 
seemed to him, his fair young sister:as he had 
parted from heron her. wedding-day: 

‘* My dear Isabel,” he said,,in a. strangely- 
broken voice, ‘‘ who is this young lady?” 

His. wife underatood. his emotion, and 
answered that rather than his question. 

‘Then you see the likeness, too? It was 
not only my fancy!” 

“T seg. someone with.my sister’s face,”” He 
bent over. Florence with stately courtesy. ‘I 
hope you will pardon an..old man’s curiosity 
and tell me your name.” 

“ Florence.” 

For the lifé of her she could not have added 
a second name—her father’s, the.one Alan had 
given her at the altar: and: the one she. bore 
now alike seemed impossible to her, f 

“ Florence! ” there was a-stravge sparkle in 
the old man’s eye. “ Isabel, don’t you remem- 
ber that was her child's name. She wrote to us 
while we were at Malta that she had ;called 
her baby Florence.” 

‘¢ Yes?’ said:Mrs, Anstruther, simply 5‘! but I 
thought semeone—a-Mrs..Fox, I. think—wrote 
alterwards and told us thastha; little girl, died 
when she lost ‘her mother.’’ j 

A sudden impulse seized.on Florence... These 
were her mother’s. kindred—the very tie which 


Alan accountedshame would win their hearts: 


towardsher, Ste looked into Mra;.Anstruther's 
face with her sweet brown eyes. 

“ Do you know Mres Fox?” shoasked, * She 
ismyaunt. I lived. with her after, papa.died, 
untill married.” 

The General wiped: his eyes. 

“-Therei” hecried,; triumphantly, = 

“I felt: it: must beso,’ answere1. his. wife. 
“ My dear,” to the gicl, ‘‘ if you are; Colonel 
Warbtrton’s daughter, you are our dear nicce, 
thiechildfof-my husband’s' sister whom we lost 
long years ago.” 

Florence felt like a creature in a dream. 
She was sitting.on:a sofa at. her;aunt’s side. 
The General paced up and down before.them, 
as though be.could never. tire of looking:at.his 
niece;. »f 

“Do you. remember} your: mother, child ?”” 
he asked: 3% bat .of.course-you.don’t, 
How-conld:you when she died so long ago.” 

“ She: only: died! lest-May,” said. Florence 
sadly; ‘ She lived; om. alone’ in, want, aud 
. Lhey-taughtinme to-believe her.dead, 

twas only last November, three days. before 
my wedding, that. she came tome -and told 
mey’”’ 

“ Péor-Doris,”—tbe General blew his nose; 
‘*itowasaowasted life.” ? 

“And them she: lived with: you,” said Mrse 
er-death?” 


she was alive; she: bounfime bya solemn pro— 
mise to keep the seoret: Shesaid thata shadow 
rested on her name—that she: conld‘nevertake 


her old:place-again.”’ 
“ Andyour husband,child?” saidthe General. 


sharply:; “ how comesit that youare working: 


for:your: bread? Why,. your: father’s» savings» 
alone would: be a small fortune!” ; 


“ My husband!” a sob came in her.voicey: 
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**You must not blame him; he is all that is 
good and true.’’ 

‘* Where is he? ’’ asked the General, tersely. 
“Why does he let you go wandering about 
the world alone?” 

And then she sobbed outher story ; how that 
the man she loved had been too proud to bear 
with her when he learned the secret of her 
mother's life ; how-he had offered her a liberal 
portion of his riches; bat his love and com- 
panionship never more. 

**He must bo mad!” said the General, 
passionately. “If your mothsr’s story were 
known to all the land no one could reproach 
her. She was like the hero of Shakespeare's 
play ‘stung to death by slanderous tongues.’ 

Florenee shook her head. 

* You won’t tell him,” she pleaded. “If he 
found me out he might send bis lawyer again 
t» offer me money—and I conldn’t take it. I 
thiok that it would kill me! ” 

‘Tell him! ’—an honest indignation sounded 
inthe General’s voice. “I'd scorn to speak to 
the man who deemed my sister Doris a dis- 
grace, and left his wife to work for her bread ! ” 

‘She must never do that again!” said Mrs. 
Anstruther, taking Florence into her arms and 
kissing her. ‘She must be as our very own 
daughter now.” 

She ought to have been happy—loving, 
tender parents, a luxurious house offered her at 
one moment; bat love is stronger thaw aught 
elee, Even then her heart ached—ached for 
the sound of her husband’s voice. 





CHAPTER XVIII, AND LAST 

Tae lodgings at Camden-town were deserted. 
Mesdames Judd and Hillier lost their talented 
embroieress. Briarley Park received a new 
inmate, and the household were publicly in- 
formed that the young lady known to them as 
Mrs. Warton was their master’s niece and 
adopted daughter. 

Florence once more foun’ herself the in- 
mate of a luxurious home, The General and 
his wife lavished every care and tenderness on 
her love cou!d dictate. To oneshe seemed the 
image of his beautiful young sister, while 
the other accepted her as the substitute for the 
little daughters who had faded beneath an 
Indian sky. The very day she came one 
point was settled—the sorrow of her life, the 
estrangement from her husband, was never to 
be touched upon. The General and his wife 
declared they would never even ask his name. 

**T€ he could cast you from him for such a 
cause he must be heartless,’’ said her uncle. 
* Isabel and I will take what care of you heart 
and love can, and you must try your be:t, my 
poor child, to forget the past.” 

‘*I shall never do that, Uncle Denis!” she 


answered,simply. ‘ He is my husband, and I 
ar love him till I die.” 4 
oe ” 


“ Yoa would like him if you knew him; heis 
so brave and true.” 

The General shrugged his shoulders, 

* My dear, I don’t want to know him ; I won't 
even hear his name. Oar one object now 
must be to cheer you up and make you happy.” 

She did not tell him that for her happi- 
ness was over—that never while she lived would 
joy come to her heart in. She looked into 
his face and thanked him. She smiled when 
he told her his little stories of bygone days ; she 
laughed at his jests, and was grateful to him 
for his presents, and in a month he loved her 
almost as a daughter, and little suspected the 
true misery at her heart. His wife’seyes were 
keener—she, too, loved Florence ; butshe was a 
woman, aad she could read the girl's feelings as 
though by instinct. She kaew quite well that 
nothing in all the world—not even her baby’s 
love—would comfort Florence for the loss of 
her husband's love. 

“ Dear,” she said to her one bright October 
day, “ wejcannot make you happy; your uncle 
thinks you are contented, bat I can see that 
you are likea bird in a cage—a little bird that 
beats its wings against the cage and longs for 
freedom.” 





“Don’t say that, aunty. Indeed, indeed, lam 
not ungrateful; bat sometimes I think the 
power of being happy has left me for ever.” 

‘* And you are not twenty!” 

“No; only a year agol was so happy, I 
think no girl in all the world was ever happier. 
Alan loved me so; he seemed to live only for 
me.” 

‘*Florence, do you think all reconciliation 
is impossible ? Your uncle declares nothing 
can undo the past ; he blames your busband, and 
says nothing in the world can excuse bis con- 
duet. But, my darling. you love him, you are 
just eating your heart away because you are 
separated from him.” 

Florence borst into tears, 

** That's just it,” she sobbed ; “‘I can’t bear 
to think that I may live years and yet be no 
nearer him—¢that for alltime weare apart— 
that nosummer sun or winter frost will see us 
together.” 

si And he told you he could never love you 

in?” 

Sbe shook her head. 

‘* We had been divided for months—a shadow 
seemed to have crept between us. I think the 
very knowledge of my secret made me uuable 
to dispel it. Then one morning I heard that my 
mother was very ill, aud I went to see her.” 

‘* And he discovered it ?” 

“I suppose so, I meant to tell him aH that 
noms ; the concealment was more than I could 

ar. » 


* And you did not tell him ? ” j 

‘* Icould not. He nevercame, AsI sat ex- 
pecting him they put a letter in my hands, It 
was a crael letter, he said he knew my secret, 
and he could never bear to see me again. His 
lawyer would call in the morning to make all 
arrangements for my comfort.” 

‘* Then he was a rich man?” 

‘I suppose so.. I don’t think I ever cared 
about that.’’ 

‘*Bat you Khved comfortably—you had no 
hardships? ” 

‘“*I had every luxury money could provide. 
Alan lavished things on me just as uncle 
Denis does now. I went a great deal into 
society ; I was hardly ever at home.” 

Mrs. Anstruther started, 

“Then your husband was not in any business 
or profession ? ” 

‘Oh no, he waza nobleman. I forgot you 
did not know his name. If my little child is 
a boy, he will bea viscount.” 

Mrs, Anstrather marvelled. She had had 
very hard thoughts of her nephew of marriage, 
but the news of his rank softened them. Foran 
Earl, whose name is in every one’s mouth, to 
havea scandal attaching to his mother-in-law 
must be very trying. It increased the difficulties 
of the position if Florence were indeed a Coun- 
tess, her child must be heir of a noble name, 
Was it right to leave the father in ignorance 
of its very truth ? 

Florence understood her, 

**If I am dying,” she whispered, “I trast to 
you tosend for him. I couldn't die withont his 
arms round me, If I were really dying he must 
forgive me.”’ 

There was a look on her face which seemed 
to say she would welcome death itself gladly 
for sake of that forgiveness. Mrs. Anstru- 
ther kissed her fondly, and left the room. 

One week later ild, whose advent 
Alan would have rejoiced over, lay in his 
cradle, the little heir for whom no father’s 
embrace was read r 

**Oaght we to let him know? ” asked Mrs. 
Anstrather, of her husband. “ The hardest 
heart must relent towards Florence now ; and 
surely he would be proud of the little heir!” 

The Geseral shook his head. 

‘It’s my belief he’s a bad lot, whoever he 
is,” he said, firmly. ‘‘Send for him if the poor 
child wishes it, but it’s my belief she won’t 

And she did not. 

Mrs, Anstruther herself put the question— 
put it with all a mother’s tenderness. 


“I don’t want to be forgiven just for my 
boy’s sake, whispered Florence, ‘‘If I get 





weaker, if there is any danger, then send for 
him, but, unless, I would rather not.” 

So no tidings were sent to Alan. Florence 
recovered quickly, and the little child became 
the idoi of the doting old ocottiple, who lavished 
on him all the tenderness of their hearts. He 
was christened in the little village church, the 
General being his godfather, and he received 
the names of Alan Anstruther, Florence think- 
ing a little sadly that the first was the only 
thing he would have of his father’s. 

Her husband's rank had not been communi- 
catei to the General. His wife understood 
him thoroughly, and as the one subject which 
installed him was his niece’s husband, she 
avoided it steadily, 

The December days were taisly egan when 
the General came home from L in an 
unwonted excitement. 

“‘ You remember Alan Dane, Isabel?” 

“The young ataché who saved your life at 
Constantinople seven years ago? I am not 
likely to forget him. Denis, I pray for him 
every morning.” 

** I met him to-day.” 

** And howis he? Is he making ang stay in 
England? Is he coming to see us?” 

“‘ He looks well enoagh, but awfully altered— 
ten years older than he has any right to be, 
Fanoy, Isabel, he has come into the family 
honours—he is Lord Elsdale now, one of the 
richest peers in England.” 

“Is he married?” : 

“JI don’t know. I supgose not. I asked him 
to come here and spend a week. No, he can’t 
be marnied or he would have offered to bring 
his wife,” " 

Florence had not been present at this con- 
versation. Her aunt went in search of her— 
she was sitting ia her dreasing-room with her 
baby in her arms. 

‘© We are to have a visitor to-morrow, dear— 
@ young man who was almost like our son 
when we were at Constantinople. He saved 
your uncle's life,”’ : 

**And he is coming to see you? How nice 
fer youl” ~ 

‘* He is coming for a week. I thought, my 
darling, I had better warn you lest it should 
be anyone you had known in your married life. 
Mr. Dane has come to the family honours 
since we parted—he has become Lord Els- 
dale.” 


Florence aprang to her feet with a gasping 
cry of surprise. , 

“Tt is my busband |” 

“ Florence! ” , 

“TI told you he was good and true—that his 
harshness to me was his only fault. You will 
believe me now, aunty?” 

Mrs. Anstruther wrang her hands, 

“* My dear, what am I to do? I wouldn’t pain 
you for the world, bat how can I put him off?” 

** You mustn’t put him off! I wil dine up- 
stairs while he is here, and stay a great deal 
in the nursery—we need never meet. h, 
aunt, it makes me bappy ouly to think I shall 
be bencath the same roof as Alan!” 

“If only. he could see you,” said Mrs. 
Anstruther ; “ if only you would meet him!” 

Florence shook her head. 

“It would only be pain for as both!” 

“ Bat—” 

“ Alan is not a man to charge.” 

‘* Well, I can’t help hoping you may meet, and 
ar arrange themselves.”’ 

‘* Indeed, you must not hope it!” 

** What shall I tell your uncle?” 

“ That Lord Elsdale knows my husband, and 
I dare not risk a m with him.” 

The General shrugged his shoulders when 
this reached hi 


message bim. 

‘‘ That's the best thing I’ve heard of the» 
fellow.~ Yet hecan't beso very bad ifhe knows 
Alan Dane.” 

The months which had passed since the Earl's 
visit to Keston bad been geo oes Little by 
little hope had died ont of his heart, In vain 
Cecil Fane and his winsome wife (from whom 
the trath could not long be kept) tried to cheer 

fixed tion took possession of his 


him. A conviction 
mind that he should never see his wife again 
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And, oh, how he had loved her! Oh, how 
he loved her still! It seemed to him that day 
by day he missed her more; that when the 
anniversary of his wedding came round the 
wound was as keen and deep as when he first 
lost all clue to her. 

He was not at all anxious to accept General 
Anstruther’s invitation; but the old officer 
would take no denial, and there was something 
so hearty and genial in his manner that it 
cheered the lonely man in spite of himself. 

“(We are quite alone!” concluded the 
General. ‘Noone but my niece and her little 
boy. I don’t know if you are fond of children— 
he’s a splendid fellow. I feel as if I was his 
grandfather.” 

Alan “| ; he really could not help it. 

“I shall hope to make his acquaintance to- 
morrow, sir.”’ 

He certainly had no cause to complain of 
his reception. The General himself was wait- 
ing on the platform, and conducted him to the 
Park. Mrs. Anstruther and afternoon tea 
were waiting in the drawing-room (from which, 
by accident or design on the part of the lady of 
the house, the picture of Doris Warburton had 
been carefully removed). Very warm was the 
greeting bestowed by Isabel Anstruther on the 
man who had saved her husband's life; 
warmer even than it would have been had she 
not listened to Florence’s confidence. She 
received Alan to-night in a two-fold capacity— 
he was the General’s preserver ; but he was also 
the husband of Florence, and little Alan’s 
father. Lord Elsdale noticed the @bsence of 
the niece ; but forbore to remark it. 

“I daresay she’s a motherly woman,” he 
reflected to himself as he sat sipping his tea, 
“‘who spends all her leisure time in the 
nursery, and will come down to dinner 
presently dressed in hopelessly bad taste, and 
entertain us with baby-talk all the evening.” 

But he was disappointed when he retarned 
to the drawing-room; the husband and wife 


were alone, and when they went down to. 


dinner, he saw at a glance that the table was 
only laid for three. 

“‘I thought you had a niece staying with 
you?” he said to his hostess. 

‘* Yes, this,is her home for the present. It is 
@ great pleasure to us to have her.” 

“ Shall I not see her ?” 

‘I must ask you to excuse her. Sheis not 
very strong, and she leads a very retired life,” 

The servants had left them now, and dessert 
was on the table. 

“IT understand,” said Alan, gravely ; “ she is 
4 widow, ani you are taking care of her and 
her little child.” 

Mrs, Anstruther answered nothing. Alan 
anderstood that the sabjeét was a painfal one, 
and introduced another. 

But it was to be recurred to again that 
night. When the hostess had retired, and the 
two gentlemen were sitting over their wine, 
the General said, suddenly,— 

“I wonder if you would do me a favour, 
Adan?" 

The Earl never hesitated. 

“I would only be too glad! ” 

** You must not think I asked you here for 
this purpose ; until this morning I was quite 
ignorant that it lay in your power to oblige 
me.” 

“Ican only repeat, sir, that any favour I 
can do for you will be one to myself.” 

‘The General played with his wine glass. 

“You heard what my wife said just now 
about our niece ?”’ 

+ Yos,”’ 

“ And you imagined she was a widow?” 

** T certainly gathered so.”’ 

*¢ You were mistaken. Her husband is alive, 
only he happegs to be a heartless wretch—he 
has dese! that poor child. Well,” wiping his 
spectacles ‘7 call it a good riddance ; but she 
doesn’t happen to think so. NowIama rich 
man, and that girl and her child is all I have. 
Don’t you think if the husband learned that 
” i. ‘my aole heiress he would return 

er ” 








“He might; but I doubt if it would be for 
her happiness.’’ 

* That is what I want you to tell me. He is 
an intimate friend of yours—the poor girl told 
my wife so last night; she said she could not 
bear to meet you because it would recall the 
days when she saw you in her husband’s house. 
Now I want you to tell me which is best—to 
leave the fellow alone, or try and touch his 
heart? 

‘*T think your are mistaken,Gereral. I am 
quite sure I have no friend who has deserted 
his wife. I have very few intimate friends. 
What is his name ?”’ 

‘* T cannot tell you.” 

“ Youcannot tell it me?” 

“I weuldn’t hear it. I know his first name 
is Alan ; because nothing would please Floy 
but that the boy should be christened so,” 

Lord Elsdale started up, a strange light in 
his dark eyes. He hardly knew what he was 
about, only a hope had come to him, so new, 
so wonderful, it made him another man. 

‘* Let me see her?” he cried. 

“‘See her! I have just told you she can’t 
bear it, You would remind her of her hus- 
band,” 

Alan put one hand on the old man’s 
shoulder. 

“General Anstruther, I lost my wife seven 
months ago through a cruel mistake. I have 
sought her madly, frantically, since, as men do 
seek what they hold dearest in this world. 
Her name was Florence. Now do you under- 
stand what wild hopes your words have 
raised in me?” 

“ But it can't be——” 

* Let me see her!” 

As in a dream he followed the General 
upstairs. The old man pointed silently toa 
door, and went away. Alan pushed it open 
and went in, 

A girl sat by the fire reading—a girl ina 
soft blue cashmere dressing-gown, with her 
bright brown hair floating roand her like a 
golden cloud. 

‘* Florence!” 

She looks up. It is Alan’s voice, but there 
is no coldness, no anger in it; it has all its old 
ring of passionate tenderness, his eyes are fhll 
of love. 

‘“« My darling,” he murmured, “ do you know 
I have been seeking you for months?” 

She answers nothing, words will not come. 

‘*I was a fool, an idiot!” he murmurs, “I 
thought you loved Cecil.” 

‘* You thought that?" 

“ Ay; it drove me nearly mad. I learned 
the truth at last. I h from my cousin 
the secret you kept back from me; I went to 
Caroline street to find you. I never loved you 
better, dear, than then! ” 

His arms are round her, her fair head has 
found its true home again upon his shoulder ; 
but she does not speak. Perhaps she fears 
that words will break the spell, and waken her 
from this dream of bliss to life’s cruel 
realities. : 

© You will come back to me, my darling?” 
he cries. ‘ You loved me once; my harshness 
can’t quite have killed your love!” 
And then she finds her voice. 

“T shall love you till I die! po 
7. 7 


The next season London was again graced 
by the fair presence of Lady Elsdale. Noone 
ever heard the true reason for her abrupt 
disappearance the previous spring; but every 
one declares with one voice that she is lovelier 
than ever. 

Those who = deeper say that she is 
happier, too. Many voices pronounce her 
and her cousin, Mrs. Cecil Fane, the most 
charming and contented of matrons. It may 
be so; but Florence's marriage has memories 
Passy’s will never know—nothing will ever 
quite blot out the recollection of the loneliness 
which preceded her boy’s birth. But that 
recollection has no sadness for her now; she 
knows that Alan loves her just as he did when 
he asked her to be his—she.knows that no 
shadow of her mother’s story has ever troubled 














him ; that society considers him fortunate to 
have won General Anstruther’s heiress; but 
the crown came to her happiness one cold 
winter’s day, when she held her second child 
in her arms, and it was a little daughter. 

“ Shall we call her Isabel, after my aunt, or 
Emily, after yours?” she asked Alan. 

“Neither,” he answered, with a strange 
smile upon his face. ‘Darling, we will name 
our little treasure Doris !’’ 

She answered him by a bright look of love, 
and as he bent to kiss her a sweet content 
filled her heart—she knew then that for all 
time her husband had forgiven Her Great 
Mistake, 

[THE END.] 








FOUND WANTING. 


—_—_I— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


“ Tuesr, Maddie, there’s news,’’ exclaimed 
Pelham Clifford, rushing upstairs into his 
wife’s drawing-room, witha letter in his hand, 
“Christine writes they will come up to 
Charing-cross Hotel to-morrow, and go down 
to Dover the next day.” 

“En route for where?’ drawled Maddie. 
“You always tell your news in halves, Pel,” 

“ Why, to Cannes—lI told you that before.” 

‘* Excuse me, you did nothing of the sort, 
However, I am very glad Dr. Hall at last 
allows Albert to go.’’ 

Pelham’'s delight was chilled by her excessive 
coolness, for which he could net at all accoun 
not having a keen insight into the vagaries o' 
this capricious young lady. She had been so 
struck with terror and dismay when she first 
heard of what still passed for an accident, so 
full of remorse, so anxious while Delmar la 
between lifeand death, that Pelham su 
she would be as rejoiced as he was to hear 
that the doctors thought health so far ad- 
vanced as to sanction a winter and spring in 
Cannes, He thereby made no allowance for 
Maddie’s peculiarities. The pressure of fear, 
for her husband and herself—for in her best 
moments she seldom lost sight of that little 
person—being removed, she had time to reflect 
that Pelham was ridiculously anxious about 
Christine, and thought a great deal more of 
her than of his own wife—indeed there had 
been some scenes between thetwo. And, besides 
& woman like Maddie never forgives a whilom 
lover for being able to live without her, and 
Pelham in the innocence of his heart had told 
her the substance of some words that had 

assed between himself and Delmar only a 
ew days ago. 

Delmar having told him that he was soon to 
be ordered abroad, Clifford had asked hesi- 
tatingly about Christine’s movements, and 
Albert had answered, “Christine will go 
with me—I could not spare her.” Pelham in 
reporting this to Maddie, had remarked that 
he thought the relations between Albert and 
Christine were changed. 

“Do you mean,” Maddie asked hee 
“that they are good friends? I do dislike 
hints.” 

“I believe they are,’ Pelham answered ; “ it 
wasn’t merely Albert’s words—it was the way he 
said them.” 

“Well, if Christine doesn’t manage him 
better than she did they won’t be friends 
long,” said Maddie, as if she could have given 
Christine a course of instructive lectures on 
the subject. Pelham, indignant at Maddie’s 
stupid persistence in her idea that Christine 
was in fault, had blazed out in defence of his 
sister ; he was annoyed, too, at Maddie’s incre- 
dulity. She had retorted, and some sharp 
truths being said on either side, the scene ended 
in a storm of feminine tears, Pelham, man- 
like, thought that when there was a reconcilia- 
tion—and by-the-bye, he was getting rather 
tired of these last—Maddie would rejoice with 
him, and never imagined what was meant by 
her coldness on the present occasion. — 
‘*I should like to see them off,” he said, 
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“ Dearme; why? If Albert is-well enouglto 
travel, he ig-well enough to take care of*Chis 
time—and, besides, Evans and: Panny'will be 
with then: 

“Al bertien't: well enough to have the yg 
trouble: He is-arything but strong: 
Sr not say it was necessary—I said F should: 

to:”” 

‘“You need’ nottake me- ig om Goiif you: 
like. Ever since Alber#: you have been: 

and forwarde-to Knights: Milwood 
as* if’ “were nouse, and you:must* 
hear By word’ of mouth how he» was, or 
whether’ Christine was stillalive. I suppose 
it doesn’t matter leaving me alone agaim- I's 
all very fine to sayyou® tlivee had the worst 
time. Idon'tknow that—I had no one here to 
take care of me or sympathise, andI might 
be supposed«to) feel it-a little—my own hu:- 
band perhaps & murderer, and@’Albert dying.” 

“Maddie, that is not quite true. I was 
constantly at home; but how could I rest here 
when every minute almost might make me a 

erer?’”’ 


murd 
_ “You mighthave thought of me, I wasleft:| 


in So, 

“' Btelégraphed constantly” 

* And'shut out'‘as if I haw no concern ‘with. 
it at all,” ursued Maddie, te he had not 
spokert, suppose if I had offered to'sce 
him Obtistine wonlahave: ‘been jealous.” 

“Jealous! Bali!’ If he had wauted: tosce 
you she would never have'said him nay, I 

don’t believe he did. As to-concern you hada: 
good deal too much.” 

“Tt's like-a man4o say that, and like: you 
especialy. I wonder who persuaded me,” said: 
Maddie; tauntingly; ‘‘and after ‘all, I dare: 
say EF could’ have got-on with. Albert.” 

At which Pelham, with somethiug like an 
owth, — o ane oe im his: 

— the door, stalked out, 
7. breakfast’ the next morning Maddie: 
oneness her intention of cabling at" the 
Charirg Cross Hotel:tosay good-bye, Pelbany 
said if was not necessary, Maddie replied.it 
was only a proper attention. 

“Delmar will be knocked up, and.Christine: 
busy,”” objected the husband. 

“Tf she is I can assist her,” was the serene: 
response of the wife: 

“Well, Maddie;” he said, at lasty “if you 
will have it, I don't think either of thea» will 
care about it.” 

**Which means you: are: jealous: Now ly 
think it would be:-very:much more*marked for 
me to stay away.” 

There: was enough trath in this: to: silence 
Clifford; bat he had his revenge in saying: 
again he should go downto Dover. 

Maddie carried out her intention» dressed 
herseif'in a charari costume, and: drove 
alone to the:hotel, Pel declining to aecom- 
peny her. Christine: reosived her; thanked 
her for coming; and said: she:would send to tell: 
Atbert'she was there; he was‘only gone: to see 


the papers. 

Maddie protested; secretly sorry she had 
come, wishing with all her heart she: could. 
emulate Christine's graceful ease, Now: that 
she was actually here; now that Albert: might 
come in any moment, her‘ proper attention’? 
astumed the form it had held te ber-husband, 
and rye wished herself home: again,. 
Even the feeling that she was exquisitely 
dressed did-not relieve her 

Christine; in her close-fitting, dark biue: 
travelling: dress, and carrying: herself: miore 
like @ Southern tham an English woman, 
looked -beautifulenough to win any eyes, be 
they nian or wouww’s; from: Maddie: 

The: latter began praising Colin, who lay at: 
his mist e6t-——the h brate: formed: 
etch & convenient theme: to allay nervousness, 
She-asked: where Albert.lad got. hia; and did: 
not-like to. add-that he had not had. him at: 








came in-with a‘ Well; Colin!” 

the notice with an extra importanceof gait 
asshe rose, could have uttered an 

exolani Adbertshe 


£0 changed’ 
for daily at the -white house; Hewavery pale; 


is half afraid to move. 
a pang the careless.free step: with which he 
had’swoarg'up the road-to thaigate;' As. usual. 
she-{waited: for his’ lead; uncertain how he 
would meet her—not with the: silence; the 
broken words of last time sheseon sas 
voutagtt ina note notes f-iaching: im the 
not-.a of the 
ag eyes that looked straightinto-hers. He 
unembarrassed—simply the well-bred 
peantinaie meeting a friend. She: could: only 
murmur, as sheresumed her seat, ‘*She waco 
glad’ he-was'better.”” - 

‘** Thanks,” Delmer answered, sitting: down 
near his wife; “itds very good of: youctoegive 
us a-look' before we 

Maddie folt that there wasmore in the words: 
than lay on theirsurface—that with a woman's 
intaition he hed mentally gauged her; she: was 
the more certain of it when he began the'con- 
versation, throwing Christine into the back- 
ground, as if be were’ determined:she- should 
not be put to: the indignity of forming.a-eub~ 
ject of curious: observation to:the woman: who: 
had&been’her rival, Maddie:inwardly chafed,. 
and showed it unconsciously to the:man who: 
as her lover had learned to read-every! iny 
flexion of voice and ch ‘fice: Herwas 
cool and quiet, whatever it costchim: 

“ Weil,’ said Maddie; as:shesteod up te: go— 
the position was-insupportable:for long—'' we 
shall hear howthejoarney has passed. You 
take the dog too?’’ 

“ Ob, yes+Oolin would break his hearfif he 
did not go, ” said Delmar. 

Maddie stooped to pat the tawny head. 

‘* Almost as inseparable as your-wifé,” said 
she, half archly, bat with an almost un- 
conscious. sneer; 

She was looking np.in her old bewitching 
way—the stiade of her hat enriching the tints. 
of her face. Delmar looked down at her 
steadily. Ifhehad ever since his illness half. 
feared her power over him was not quite gone, 
the. fear. died in this. moment, @ saw the 
charm, felt it in a certain. degree, but it did 
not move him—a suregtest than if thecharm 
itself. bad beem unperceived, Ashe answered 
her, ha dropped: his hand on Christine’s 
shoulder as shestood besidé him—both women 
felt the action to be deliberate: 

‘Not quite,” he said, very gravely; ‘the 
one tie must be-broken.’ 

The pause, the.unbroken.conelasion, thrilled. 
to thetheart of the.one woman-—the other gave 
her head. @ little amused toss,,and.laughed a- 
short-leaugh. She took leave rather hurriedly ; 
Albert must not come down with her—it:was 
not necessary—her.cab was waiting. Albert, 
however, only held,the.door open-for her, and 
followed her = When he came back he sat 
silent for minutes, then came-and. leant over 
the back of Christine's chair, and the girl 
smiled up at hime gratefally. 

“ Christine,don'tthank me,’ hesaid; “ “ after 
otha Rentmerieens pre ines 

‘* Was that t that m ook 
80 gloomy?” asked Christine;. halbomiliog 
again, 


‘* Partly—not altogether. She made» me 
angry for you and more® than. ever diegusted 
with myself. I kept.companing you two.all 
the whiles. and afterwards I was wondering. 
how I cotild have ever pather beforeyou,, Foz 

»lem she came.”’ 


myself glad 
‘*Why?” with: her large eyes a little. sur- 


nised, 
? * You: think’. ititried.me. So it- did, bat 
,} Sometimes,’ he said, “ I have mistrasted-my- 

athe, diseonverted. her, Then: Colin pricked. 
op his silky eapec amd: walked - to the’ doory 
lookingup expectantly; and when hismaster 


self—aftaid. if I sew. her cqpmammnnttn 
old: glamour would.comeoverme: Now.Lhave. 
proved nyself—you may truss ms still.” 


from'the Adbert: she hadowatched: 


poorer 2 weryy Sree of the cufentab. 

a al, Wethad ‘bd his. 
barely come:through, 

She remembered with: 





*T know it; Albert D.teusted: you. tlien,’ 
thegirl 


was: aftaid: tox-I cou! irmagine howe he'd 
takeit.. Ficklemen are,:tebesure. Nétthat 
it- matters: to me; of :course—if: he: cates for 
Christine and-she chooses to:forgive:-liim,: I’m: 
sare I’m very glad.” 
ame ‘are, my-dear,’ said.the aunt, 

She was not blind to the little angry sparkle.. 
in-her niece's brown eyes. 

( Zo bescontinued, ) 
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PACBTLE AS. 
Lest at sea: —THe sight of land: 


A> prystorin said’, jocosely, to a: . 
one evening : taut etek safe : a 
Le me rte evening, forthereis no danger 

"Yes, safer ‘T téet- when I have 


> thie? about,” ‘was the bright retort: 

Ai HEALTH journal adyises,“‘Do not-Jlie, on the 
left.side.” This. is a.veryproper adntonition.., 
Ifyou axe obliged.to lia, be: caretal. and lie_on 
— right sides You will find it pays in.the 
en 

Tax.hote!-waiter’s costumerstill. remains the 
standard for a man’s -fall-dress. To prevent 
mistakes at parties, however, the waiter is 
directed. to.carry a:towel om his. arm instead of 
a young lady. 

‘Was Byron: killed. by: the, doctors?” asks 
Be ees . ome - a eer his 
man sto the-dastors, be 

panier pen coe nr , even, at this. late: 
day, would render a ver ict.-of “* justifiable 
homicide,’’ 


“Your cheek is atawialéenrptation-to nie;'” 
he exclaimed, ashe looked admiringly at her 
fresh young faes, ‘* Yourcoheek: must bean 
awfal burden to you,” she-replied; glancing at 
hind suspiviously ; and the fresh yonngeman 
withdrew. 

& New Excuse.—A-_ working engraver: has 
killed his wife with a blowof hisgraver; The: 
judge says: to: himy ‘‘Accusedy. everything 
proves! the: premetitations. You tookv your 
graver from your workroom bsforegain 05 

‘you pretend that-yow,loveherl”’ “ Yes, 
judge, and it was to\.engrave my love. at-the 
bottom of her heart!” 

or a ee how! do-youselsugar?”—* Four- 
pense a pound, sir”—*Can's giverit. Vb 
drink my coffes: without sugar, aad: kiss my. 
wife for swestening, Good.dawy, sir:’”—'‘ When 
yow' get tired of that kiad. ofi sweetening, 
please call again.”—I will.” He called next 
day. 

x BARRISTER, notover young. or. handsome, 
examining a young, lady witness, in. Court, 
determined to perplex her, and said, “ Miss, 
upot my. word you: are, vexy pretty.”—Tho. 
young lady very promptly A = y “TI would 
retarn compliment, sir, if I-were noton 
cath,”’e 

A very little: boy'wasdriving a cow 
country road, te the-alarm of. a yy 3 
was on a stroll in the capacity of a summer 
boarder. Shrinking into the corner. of the 
fence, she asked, ‘ Little boy, does. that cow 
ever = bent people?” Sw with import- 


ance at being.appealed to as an authority, he 
een eee ‘* Sometimes she don’t!” 

A ma.ee had his neighbour arrested. 
stealing wheat lg his: cai; 


court aa ; otha 
gize to the eae “ Welly’ said: he,. “ I’va- 
had:you srrested for- my w L 


can oo prove it, and I’m sorry for it.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue. Queen: spent: the season of general. re- 
joicing; and; feativity in the quietest. mamner 
i year, the: customary celebratiens 
at Osborne being-considerably curtailed.. Not. 
only, too, have the Royal Family spent their 
Christmas in an unusually quiet manner, but. 
the merry-makings ; the- members: of: 
the-Royst household have been less: extensive: 
than‘ ordinarily: 

Tae Queen is very fond of walnuts,,in.their 
seasen, and always: has .a. dish of them pre- 
pared. with-theshells-removed; and every bit 
of brown skim'taken off; leaving the nut white 
and. whole.. This.is rather 4.difficult process, 
but it: is:done:in the:stiliroom at Osborne, by 
putting, the shelled nut into # little hot water 
to make'the skim peel off’ more easily; 


Wr. are. pleased to. hear tliat. the. Marquis 


Conyngham. was: sufficiently recoyered: to: re: 
ceive & few days ago a shooting p at 
Bifrons. Thegame shot was, by the Marenis's 
directions,, distributed: among’ tlhe tenantry,, 
tradespeople, and_local. charitable institutions 
of the neighbourhood. 

Miss.Evenyn Farrar, on the occasion of her 
marriage; wore-® handsome dress: of ivory 
satin, trimmed: with Limerick lace and peart 
embroidery, The bridesmaids’ dresses: were 
of ’ velyet;.. trimmed’ with. crexm colour. 
lace; insborough. hats,. and satin: muffs en 
suite. Asmnong: the: wedding presents: was a: 
costly’ silver tea: service;. presented’ by. Arch- 
deacon: Farrar’s sto the: bride, 

We understand: that their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince'and Princess of Wales. will arrive 
at Crichel on their Pry visit to Lord and 
Lady: Alington on Monday, the 21st prox., the 
vigit, which is to be of a private-character, ex- 
tending: till the. following Thursday: Ae at 
present a be # grand shoot- 
ing, party. s Royal. Hi has promised 
to pay a special visit to Viseount Portman. 
The noble viscount, who bas: for some*time 
been itr qdelicate-state'of health, has for man 
years bee presidént of the Duchy of Cornwall. 

Taz. ball at Hatfeld.on Thursday, the 20th 
December, was’ very brilliant, and- more ‘than 
ustaliy fall, as the invitations were “ to. meet 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of Albany:’’ The company began: to arrive 
at ten o’ciock, and.ivcluded the county families 
from: all sides: of Hertfordshire. A special 
traim from: London conveyed some of the: 
guests, while:apother brought visitors from the’ 
other: side: of! the country. The Duke and 
Dachess of Albany ‘had been the guests of the: 
nes ar cage of Salisbury since: 

» previons Tuesday; and a very large:party: 
were staying’ in the house; 

The magnificent suite of apartments were 
lighted’ by eléetric light; A-band was stationed 
in the long gallery, as well asia another room, 
in both of which: dancing went on during the 
evening; as the crowd was so great that all 
available space was needed for dancing,.as-no 
less. than nine hundred visitors:'were present. 
The Duchersof Albany wore a dress of’ bright 
canary-coloured tulle over satin trimmed with. 
bronzed: foliage; diamond, ornaments: in: her’ 
hair and: on her dress, with a beautiful neck: 
lace of peatlsend diamonds. The Marchioness 
of Salisbury wore white satin and brocade and 
a magnificent tiara of diamonds. Lady Maud 
Wolmer: wore her bridal dress of white-satin, 
trimmed with Breassels lace ; diamond’ stars 
and ornaments, The Countess. of Cowper 
wore @ beautiful dress of white silk; covered’ 
with embossed velvet leaves of darkest. green 
shade: 

Awong the: dresses were a great many rich: 
old-fashioned brocades; one specially remarked 
was one -and-fifty years old, and was 
of blue and silver upon a cream satin ground. 
Several dresses of dark-cardinal-red-were worn. 
‘Two young ladies wore brown net skirts, with 
brows pompons- bodices: of pale 
brocade, trimmed with brown flowers... Another 
dress was of sage-green, trimmed. with white. 
Ince aud @ garland of pink roseay:. ~ 








STATISTICS.. 


Emptoyments 1n Inp14.—The different call- 
ings'in which the population. of India, foreign 
as well as-native, and female.as well as- male; 
were engaged onthe: day the census of 1881 
was taken, were as follows :—Agriculturists; of 
course; oscupy the front rank’ with 51,089;021 
males end'18,863,726 females. Next, but after 
along interval,.come:‘‘ labourers and. others,”’ 
(branch: of labour undefined )—males 7,248,491, 
females 5,244,206: These are followed by 
workers in cotton and flax—males 2,607,579, 
females: 2;877,876; workers in. dress—males. 
2,082,191, females. 733,089; domestic. servants: 
—miales: 2;149;629,. females: 651,966; workers 
in food—males 1,445,916, ‘females: 
17,195,134. These: are the only callings in 
which either the males or the females number 
over one million, Amongtheother interesting: 
items are officers: of National Government-—— 
mulés580;185,. females:6;352 ; officers of muni- 
cipal local, ‘and. village: government—males 
791,379, females‘17,764:; army—rales311,070, 
females 1,682'; clergymen, ministers;. priests, 
chureh and officers—males.. 601,164, 
females: 94,251; lawyers, law: stationers; and: 
law stamp dealers—males 31,628; females 
10; physicians, surgeons, and draggists— 
males 113,579, females 75,329; authors and 
literary persons—males 32,177, females, 3,464 ; 
artists—males 10,347, females 584; musicians 
—males 187,695, females: 19,681; actors and 
actresses—misles 58:807, females 40,381; and 
teachers—males 166,356,. females. 4,345. The 
returns for the: more:intelligent professions are 
probably pretty accurate. But just about half 
the total population are:entered: as ns of 
“no stated’ oceupation:”” A number of these 
are of course: wives; and children ander a 
working age,, But, considering how women 
and children labourin India, the: proportion 
seems. very large one. 





GEMS. 
Pruseverw in whatever calling yon adopt, 
Your progress may be slow, and your: results 


seemingly meagre ; but that is no’ reason: for’ 


growing faint-hearted.. Remember how the 
little brook persistently winds its way to the 
river, and theriver to the ocean; both. reach. 
their 2. 

On® thing I must-tell thee, there is no such 
thing in the world as fortane; nor do the 
events.which fall ont, whether good or evil, 
proceed from. chance, but from the: particular. 
appointment of Heaven; and hence: comes: thé: 
usual saying that every man is the maker of 
his own fortane. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Eees: av. cratin.—Out some hard. boiled: 
eggs in slices, and lay them oa a well-buttered 
dish; with grated: Parmesan cheese, black'pep: 
per, aud ‘least: bit of powdered nutnreg ; 
sprinkle some. baked bread..crambs: over all, 
put the dish in the:oven, and:serve ss soon’ as 
thecontents begin: to-coléur:’ 

Barren anp Aprpizs.—Pare and core six 
apples, and stew thenz fora short time with a 
littie sugar; make the batter in the usual way ; 
beat in the applesjand. pour the pudding:into a 
battered: ‘pie-dish; The ‘ing, when prop- 
erly done, should ‘rise up quite light. To be 
eaten: with butter.and. moist sugar, 

Srower’ Pupprve;—Take three egys, their 
weight in. the shell in flour, butter, and-sugar, 
and: the: rind -of'#lemon very fine ; beat 
the: butter to'a “er and theeggs; yolksand’ 
whites. separately, then together ; add the: 
butter, and. keep’ on- beating; then mix in. the’ 


blue Ny ee ties Loot sak boii 
tll quite li 


ght: Pat into: mould, and boil an 
hour snd ahalf, Serve with any fruit-sauce;: 
or with lemon sauce, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lonpon. is: waking, up. At. length the.Gor- 
poration: is going to! move to the relief of dis- 
tressed water ratepayers. It is proposing‘to 
introduce:a bill forcing the companies to'rate 
u8. on our rateable valae, and to give-us water 
by metre as well as in gros3, 


Some time ago it was mentioned’ that the 
great Barnum was: in treaty for a purchase. 
that would surpass even Jumbo.in: American. 
interest. Money is nothing to: the: Yankee 
showman. The greater the price the greater 
the’ curiosity; He has paid over £40,000 for 
a white: elephant, which will now, we hear, 
make its début in London, 


THe gaarantee fand, which was considered. 
necessary before the Health Exhibition was im 
a: healthy position, hasnow been: got t 4 
all -but # paltry few thousands, which anyone 
may put his name to, and: get great. credit for 
the act, as there is, in all human:probability, 
no chance. of being called uponto.pay up, as 
the. Health. Exhibition. is: bound: to-be:a: great 
success from the wide scope and: attractive 
character that are wisely being given.to it. 


Turs’ is. evidently am age of exhibitions 
among nations. Theseeds-sown by the Prince 
Consort many years ago has grown # most 
luxuriant crop: Our own great Fisheries Ex. 
hibition has hardl§ closed its doors when: we 
heard: of the: opening: of am International Ex- 
hibition’ at Oalcutta,. It’ is satisfactory to 
learn that this undertaking has been cordially 
supported by the great chiefs throughout India. 
To. avoid wounding, the susceptibilities. of 
various: castes; separate kioske have been 
provided in the refreshment departntent: for 
the: accommodation of the-natives. It.is said 
that. the decline of the: influence: of caste: in 
India is traceable to a considerable deyree to 
the: increased consumption by the: natives of 
articles. of food from.Kuropeanideas.. In ad- 
dition to that of,Caleutta; there will open next 
year at Rouen and Turim also international 
exhibitions... Melbourne: will. hold ite Inter- 
national Exhibition in: March'n and 1885 
will witness the opening of an exhibition in 
Hangary. The ide» is. mooted. of holding » 
Soldiers’ Industrial: Hxhibition, Many ofour 
regiments are noted for the excellence of their 
workshops,. and: can turn out work ofa very 
supetior kind: indeed. At Lucknow’ there has 
been‘such au‘ exhibition, and every conceivable 
trade, even: fine art productions, showed up to 
advantage. 


* Narronan Horipays.—We- have: got our few 
general holidays; with the onegreat and uni- 
versal holiday which, in Envgland: at least, 
survives all changes—the: holiday which dis- 
tinguishes this month from all other months— 
for the chief. If they could be-multiplied (of 
conrse,.‘‘no more than reason’’,) so much: the 
better. lf, few or many, they could be made 
use of by individual, local, or general effort for 
organising recreation, in each. locality and com- 
munity, so: much the better still. Im such 
organisation the main-things to remember are 
—first, that the more people of the lower sort 
take part im the holiday the better; secondly, 
that such taking part can: be.secured, atany 
rate to some: extent, with little-reality and still 
less appearance of patronage or meddling on the 
part: of the upper sort; and, lastly, that-the 
great thing is to provide:rather things to see, 
hear, and more or less passively enjoy, than 
things to do. The beautifying of cities is-in 
itself not: a small contribution towards making 
national holidays possible-and enjoyable, all 
drawbacks en ag mer ay It is 

nite ssible;, without. borrowing: Utepias 
Slee me ne be. Richardson or: from’ Mr. 
William Morris, to conceive a London in which 
the mere. opportunity. of wandering: about, 
without |having. any. nécessity of work, would 
be: something of a holiday in itself. But is 
may be fraukly admitted that this would be a 
very: di London from that-of Christmas: 
1883.—Merry England. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


La R.—Your handwriting is excellent, although 
some of the flourishes could be omitted with advan- 
tage. “<6 

F. M.—A suitable-New Year's present for a young 
lady would be a work-box, or a book of poems, or a 
— album, all of which are comparatively 
cheap. 


Oarrie M.—A hair-wash composed of eight fluid 
ounces of eau de Cologne, one fluid ounce of tincture 
of cantharides, and half a fluid drachm each of oil of 
lavender and rosemary, is said to be excellent. The 
one quoted by you is unknown to us. 


M. C.—The young lady has probably unintention- 
ally forgotten to acknowledge the receipt of the 
flower you sent her in the letter. A young gentle- 
man should not consider himself aggrieved under 
such circumstances. 


W. B—When a person is entrusted with a letter 
from a friend to deliver to a third party, he is bound 
in honour to give it to the latter exactly as he re- 
ceived it, and not slip in any supplementary note, as 
= propose to do. This would be a most dis- 

onourable way of acting, and one which should 
bring upon its perpetrator the scorn and disgust of 
all who know him. 


M. J.—The Greeks had far higher literary and 
artistic gifts than any other race that has appeared 
in the world. In art they stand supreme; in 
literature they have furnished masterpieces and 
rules for all time; in architecture they brought 
their own style to perfection. Of co’ this does 
not necessarily mean that what is left of Greek art 
and literature is worth all that exists of art and 
literature besides, because all other races for two 
thousand years have been pupils, directly or 
indirectly, of the Greeks in all that pertains to 
beauty, and have embodied much of what Greece 
had to teach in their own Ley and because 
there are fields which did not attract the Greek 
—_ and experiences of which the Greek knew no- 
thing. 


_ F. BR. S.—1. The following ingredients are required 
in making corn-starch pudding: Four tablespoonfuls 
of corn-flour, one quart of four eggs (the whites 
and yolks separate), three-fourths of a cup of sugar, 
one tablespoonful of butter, and nutm and 
cinnamon to. taste. Dissolve the corn-starch in a 
little cold milk, and having heated the remainder of 
the milk to boiling, stir this in and boil three 
minutes. Take off the fire, and while still very hot 
add the butter. Set away until cold, beat the eggs 
very light (adding the sugar and flavouring), and 
stir into the corn-starch, beating ry a | toa 
smooth custard. Put into a buttered dish, and bake 
for half-an-hour. Eat cold, with powdered sugar 
sifted over it. 2. In making bread fritters, soak two 
cups of fine bread crumbs in one quart of boiling- 
hot milk far ten minutes, in a covered bowl. Then 
beat to a smooth paste, add the eg cre yolks of 
three eggs, one teaspoonful of melted butter, a salt- 
spoonful of soda and salt, and finally the whites of 
the eggs beat stiff. Fry immediately. 


Datsy.—Take up the ¢ t and beat and shake it 
till all the dust is removed. .Then scour the floor, 
allow it to dry perfectly, and relay the carpet. If 
any spots are visible on its surface proceed in the 
following manner: Put about three gills of ox-gall 
into a bucketful of clean, cold water having another 
bucket containing clean water only at hand. Rub 
with a soft scrubbing- ih some of the ox-gall 
water on the carpet, by which means a lather will 
be raised. en @ convenient-sized portion has 
been treated in this way, wash the lather off with a 
clean linen cloth dipped in the clear water, which 
latter should be changed frequently. When the 
lather has disappeared, rub the part with a clean, 
dry cloth. After all is done, open the windows and 
allow the carpet to dry. This washing will brighten 
all the colours of the — “+ more especially the 
greens. Grease spots may be removed by epplying 
a paste made of equal parts of magnesia, ers’ 
earth, and boiling water. Lay this paste as hot as 
geavible upon the grease spots, and let it dry. Next 
day eae it off, and the grease spots will be re- 
moved, bd } 





Beta.—To preserve the colour of flowers when 
drying the greatest care is required in changing the 
papers every second day, and these should always 
be well dried at the fire. In keeping the shape of 
the flowers thus preserved the utmost care and 
attention is necessary when arranging them on the 
papers. This can be done by having another piece 
of paper and gently laying it on part of the flower, 
seen which a small book should then be placed. 
Then lay out the other leaves in the same manner, 
until each part has had the gentle pressure neces- 
sary to keep it in position. Let them remain in this 
position for a short time, and then place a hea 
weight on them. Look at them the next day, an 
change the damp paper. In the course of three or 
four days the flowers thus treated should be taken 
out and placed in fresh paper, with three or four 
sheets between every two plants, and the weights 
again placed upon them. This process must be 
continued until the specimens are completely dried. 
Each of them must be placed on a sheet of dry 
paper, upon which should be written a memorandum 
of the name of the plant, the place and time at 
which it was gathered, the character of the soil from 
which it was taken, and any other particulars of in- 
cerest connected therewith, 





W. G. B.—The 24th May, 1825, came on a Tuesday. 
INQUIRER.—The reply will be given next week. 


* Mary, AGNEs, AND KATE.—We do not insert such 
notices. 


F. F. G.—1. Apply to the Chief Superintendent, 
Scotland- , London. 2 The fare, third-class, 
from Dublin (Kingstown) to London is 73s. by the 
North Western, 69s. by the Great Western. 3. Hand- 
writing good. 

ELuim.—You should talk the matter over with 
your father and brothers. Your own youth is the 
principal objection that we can see to your marry- 
ing at once. A good, capable woman would make 
such a household as your father’s happier, and your 
brother ought to be as ready as any one else to give 
your wife a welcome. 


JANE.—1. Prepared chalk is a simple and effective 
dentifrice. Wash your hands in warm water into 
which some oatmeal has been placed, using the oat- 
meal like agen, an at night cover them with 
Gseecine. 2. We cannot pretend to interpret 

reams. 3. Clip your eyelashes once a month. 
Darken the eyebrows with cosmetic. : 


M. D. P.—The tamarind is the fruit of a large tree 
which grows wild in various parts of Africa and 
Asia, but_which is now cultivated in the West 
Indies and in South America. The fruit is a pod, 
five or six inches long and as thick as a man’s 
finger, containing a row of seeds which are 
Piso bepe we ed @ sour juicy 
ndies when the pods are ri 
the fruit shelled out, sacked ix 
with boiling sirup. 
are put up without sirup. A cooling acid. drink is 
made from them by steeping them in water, It is 
often given to persons sick with fevers. ; 


ey are picked and 


IN THE ORCHARD, 

Lilian, thou fair sprite, 

Sunshine shadowed in with night 
With hy Sega mete wistful eyes, 

With thy winsome winning face, 
Like a sunbeam from the skies, 

In the orchard-shade apace— 

As if from heaven descended. 


The Great Artist made you well— 
Took the sunbeam from the skies, 
And the rainbow-tints that dwell, 
Thus to make your hair and eyes. 
He hath mixed his colours well: 
Sunshine, shadow, smiles and tears— 
Sweetly are they blended. 2 i 


G. B. F.—1. As commonly understood, a parricide 
is a person who murders his father or mother; one 
who murders an tor; but Blackst applies 
the word to one who kills his child. A matricide is 
the killer or murderer of a mother; and a sororicide 
is the killer or murderer of a sister. A regicide is a 
king-killer. 2. A sovereign remedy means a remedy 
that has no superior. 


Eua D.—The colour of hair is chiefly due to the 
plement cells. Put into boiling water it liberates a 
=P uantity of oil mixed with sulphuret of iron 

sulphure' hydrogen. This oil combined with 
sulphuret of iron imparts colour to the hair, and its 
absence is indicated by greyness. For this reason, 
sulphur is used in the various dyes for renewing the 
colour of grey hair. t 

L. J. F.—The following are the seven wonders of 
the world :—The E; ian the mausoleum 
erected by Arte a 
Ephesus, the walls and ms of Babylon, 
the Colossus at Rhodes, the statue of Jupiter 
Olympus, and the Pharos or -watch-tower of 
Alexandria. 





C.R. A—1. The engagement ring is generally worn 
by ladies in America on the forefinger of left 
hand. In this country it is the custom to wear it 
on the third or wedding-ring finger. 2. It is in good 
taste for a gentleman to raise his hat whenever he 
meets a lady, whether in the day-time or evening. 


T. R.C.—In 1852 an “Eastern Steam Navigation 
Ceneees " was formed in England, the object of 
which was to maintain an ocean steam-route to the 
East around the Cape of Good Hope. The following 
year the directors came to the conclusion that, 
owing to the cost of maintaining coal: 
the way, such a route could not be made to pay, 
unless the ship could carry enough coal to last the 
round trip, des a large number of poee ers 
and a great cargo. Ac upon the idea, they 
employed an eminent marine architect and builder 
to make a plan of such a vessel, which resulted in 
the building of the Great Eastern. She was 
launched in 1858, and the directors determined on a 
trial trip across the Atlantic, the ship leaving the 
Thames September 8, 1859. Off Hastings, an explo- 
sion of some of her steampipes took place, resuli 
in the death of seven persons, besides the woundi 
of many others, and the voyage came to an end. 

r @ winter and s spent in costly repairs, 
i again, leaving Southampton June 
17, 1860. She crossed the Atlantic in eleven days, 
arriving in New York harbour on the 28th. During 
the remainder of 1860 and the greater part of 1861, 
she made several trips between the two countries, 
at a great loss of money, on account of the insuffi- 
ciency of receipts to meet the nec expenses. 
In Ii she did good service in laying cables across 
the A in Mediterranean, in the Red Sea 
and other places, 


ulp. In the West , 


t 
into casks, and covered | 
n the East Indies tamarinds . 


stations on | 


Lity.—Yes, sullenness may be predicated of inani- 
mate objects. For imstance, Pope says :— 
“ No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows; 
The dreadful east is all the wind that blows.” 


K. R.—You display so much insincerity and <e f 
that our advice to you would be not to marry at all. 
When these gentlemen find out how they have been 
tricked, we think that they will agree with us. 


N. W.—When a gentl n prop marriage, & 
pee lady may be pretty sure that she is beloved. 
she has an overpowering desire to accept the pro- 
posal, she may be pretty sure that she reci, tes 
he love. It is not necessary to think anyone perfect 
in order to love him. 


D. W.—It would be a good plan to accept an invi- 
tation from some other gentleman. Your friend 
certainly treats you with scant courtesy. He may 
be merely entertaining himself, with no intention 
of m you. We would advise you not to waste 
your time with one who has no serious intentions. 
It is time for you to show a little independence. 


C. F.—Do not submit to the young man’s exac- 
tions, but show more independence. you do not 
he will lose his respect for you and never marry 
you. We advise you to vy Bp ed and accept 
other company, and let him feel and know that he 
will lose you unless he proposes and attends you 
more politely. : 

A. W. M.—From your own account, you have 
hardly acted in a manly way. You should have 
visited your betrothed at once and offered her a full 
py ee She peels poneey as _——— it, 
and given you a | opportunity to vindicate your- 
self in the eyes of all. tis not too late to do this, 
you ‘to return home at once. Your 
conduct in leaving gives colour to the f that 
the aspersions of your character are true, 


A. L.—Until you can obtain a proper introduction 
to the young lady, you must wait. You are very 
young. Nearly all young persons go through & 
similar experience. When you are a few years 
older you will smile when you, recall wri the 
above letter to us. Ask your mother’s vice. 
Probably when you become acquainted with the 
young lady your passion for her will vanish. 
show of your feelings, or you will be- 
come ridiculous. 


E. H. D.—1. John Wesley, in a sermon on dress, 
made use of the following expression : “ 
this is a duty, not a sin. ess is” 
to godliness.” Bacon, in 
ment of Learning,” published in 
somewhat similar sentiment: “Cleanliness of body 








was ever esteemed to p from a due reverence 
to God.” 2. The lines :— 
-“ For all works of tongue or pen, 





The saddest of these: ‘It might have been,’” 


occur in one of Whittier's poems, entitled “ Maud 
Muller,” line 105. 3, John Brown was hung at 
Charlestown on Decem! 1859. Cook was not ex- 
ecuted until some time after that date. 


C. H. R.—The “Cabalistic letters O. K. K. B. W 
P,” to which the young lady refers, are the initials 
of the words commenting the first line of the song, 
“One kind kiss before we part,” written by Robert 
Dodsley, a poor shoemaker of the town of eld, 
Notts, who composed other lines worth remember- 
ing: It was the fashion some years ago for young 
ladies to sing these letters instead of the words, as 
their nunciation makés the exact number of 
syllables necessary to the music; and it is said that 
a fair damsel, after buying music at a shop where a 
worthy young man was in attendance, turned back 
from the door and repeated the letters, intending 
thereby to ask for the one piece she had forgotten to 
purchase. The young man s over the counter 
and accepted the invitation literally. 


Epxra.—l. The present ign is leap-year, and one 


in which is accorded the t of the female sex to 
© & pro of age. This custom, how- 
ever, would more honoured in the breach than 
the observance, as there are no cases known in 
, which the lady has asserted her claim. 2. Leap- 
years coincide with those that are divisible by four, 
and they may thus known. Of the years con- 
cietine conturtes, only every fourth is a leap-year, 
beginning with 2,000, which is divisible by 400, as is 
also 2,400. 3. Your letter is written in correct style. 
4. The only way to secure sparkling _ and bright 
heeks is to indulge in plenty of exercise, eat 
nourishing food, and avoid late hours, both in 
retiring and rising. 











Tue Lonpon Reaper, Post-free.~ Three-half-pence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 


Att Back Numpers, Parts and Voivmes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 

NOTICE. —The Double Part 256 and 257, Now Ready, 
price One Shilling; post-free, One Shilling and Four- 
pence. Also Vol. XLI., bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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